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BROKEN  BONDS 


CHAPTER  I. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


A  BRIGHT,  breezy  morning,  the  begin- 
-*--*-  ning  of  November.  The  white  fleecy 
clouds  scud  lightly  across  the  sky,  and  the 
waves  come  tumbling  in  all  glitter  and  foam 
upon  the  sands  of  Bournemouth,  tossing  their 
white  crests  as  if  in  very  exuberance  of 
mirth.  A  real  sunshiny  autumn  day  ;  one  on 
which  nature  bids  defiance  to  the  chill,  satur- 
nine embrace  of  winter,  now  threatening  her 
with  swift  and  relentless  approach.  The 
wind  sings  blithely  through  the  pine  woods, 
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whirls  away  the  fallen  cones,  and  what  dead 
leaves  it  may  come  across,  and  tosses  the 
feathers  in  the  hats  of  the  fair  promenaders 
by  the  laughing  waters.  A  lovely  morning 
for  a  stroll,  and  the  firm  white  sands  are 
plentifully  dotted  with  loungers. 

Pacing  up  and  down,  engaged  in  some- 
what earnest  conversation,  are  Miss  Fielding 
and  Frank  Ellerton.  Dainty  has  duly 
acquitted  himself  of  his  commission,  and  his 
mother  and  cousin  are  now  installed  at 
Bournemouth. 

"  So  you've  sold  out,"  remarks  Miss  Field- 
ing. "  And  you  so  fond  of  the  regiment, 
too.     What  made  you  do  that  ?" 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Rosie,"  returned  her 
cousin,  brusquely.  "  You  might  answer  that 
question  yourself,  if  you  took  the  trouble  to 
think,  I  should  imagine." 

She  looked  at  his  moody  face  earnestly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  hurriedly, 
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"I  am  so  sorry — forgive  me.  It  was  on 
Maurice's  account,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,"  lie  returned,  roughly.  "  You 
don't  suppose  such  an  anomaly  could  be 
tolerated  as  a  forger's  brother  in  an  hussar 
regiment,  do  vou?" 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Dainty/'  cried  the  girl, 
imploringly.  "  Surely  they  never  mocked 
you  for  Maurice's  crime?" 

"  I  wasn't  very  safe  to  jest  with,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Besides,  in  society  men  don't  mock, 
as  you  call  it,  on  these  occasions,  nor  women 
either.     They  merely  drop  you." 

"  The  cowards !"  cried  Rosie,  as  her  eyes 
flashed.  "  Did  they  ?  Were  they  mean 
enough  to  do  that  ?" 

"  I  scarce  gave  them  much  chance.  I  cut 
society  before  it  cut  me.  I  didn't  even  try 
my  old  comrades  very  hard.  I  kept  aloof 
from  them  as  much  as  possible  after  the 
trial.     I  have  relieved  them  now  altogether 
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of  my  companionship.  It  was  better  than 
to  risk  such  bitterness  as  finding  those  with 
whom  you  had  lived  almost  as  a  brother 
shrink  from  you." 

"Dainty,"  said  Rose,  after  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  during  which  she  had  ponder- 
ed over  his  last  speech,  "  you've  been  wrong, 
I  think.  It  is  your  own  morbid  fancy  has 
conjured  up  all  this.  I've  lived  in  the 
world,  too,  remember.  You  have  fled  from 
it,  not  it  from  you.  You  have  turned  misan- 
thrope, my  cousin,  and  rail  at  society  with- 
out sufficient  reason." 

"Do  I?"  he  replied,  abruptly.  "Mark 
me — you  are  the  forger's  cousin !  See  if 
society  forgets  that !" 

"  It  may  make  a  difference  with  a  few," 
replied  Miss  Fielding,  gravely,  "  but  I  don't 
think  the  best  of  my  friends  will  do  other- 
wise than  pity  me  for  the  sorrow  I  have 
undergone." 
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"And  what  could  be  more  insufferable?" 
retorted  Dainty,  sharply.  "  I  would  sooner 
be  jeered  at  than  pitied.  Insolence  one  may 
resent,  but  commiseration  ties  your  tongue 
and  hands." 

He  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  morbid 
irritation  at  his  still  compelled  inaction,  with 
regard  to  Maurice's  contemplated  escape, 
that  he  waxed  exceeding  bitter  in  speech  to 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Jennie 
alone  seemed  to  have  power  to  soothe  him. 
It  was  a  singular  contrast  to  his  old  cool 
insouciante  manner,  but  when  man  takes  a 
misanthropical  view  of  his  fellows  for  a 
twelvemonth,  it  is  surprising  the  psychological 
change  that  is  sometimes  worked  in  him. 
Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  with  all 
his  knowledge  of  life,  there  were  few  who 
believed  more  thoroughly  in  the  better  side 
of  huuian  nature  than  Dainty  Ellerton.  He 
was  rather  prone  to  promulgate  excuses  for 
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the  black  sheep,  and  had  been  known  to 
stand  up  for  some  very  deeply  dyed  addi- 
tions to  the  brigade  of  "  les  enfans  pevdus" 
when  much  more  intimate  associates  of  those 
errant  sinners  remained  mute. 

"  But,  Dainty,"  exclaimed  Miss  Fielding, 
suddenly  pausing  in  their  walk,  "  what  is 
it  you  are  doing  at  Weymouth?  I  know  you 
are  in  communication  with  Maurice — you 
told  me  that  much.  Is  there  any  chance — " 
and  here  she  dropped  her  voice — "  is  there 
any  chance — "  she  continued  falteringly. 

"  Of  his  being  pardoned,"  interrupted 
Dainty.     "  None  in  the  least." 

"  Don't  be  foolish,"  said  the  girl  impatient- 
ly ;  "  you  know  what  I  mean — do  you  think 
there  is  a  possibility  ?" 

"  Of  course  there  are  always  possibilities, 
and  when  any  possibility  takes  place  in 
which  you  are  interested,  rest  assured  you 
will  hear  all  about  it."     "  Yes  "  he  muttered 
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to  himself,  "it  is  likely  to  be  well  advertis- 
ed if  it  comes  off." 

"But  may  I  not  know  just  a  little  of 
what  you  hope  for  now  ?  Won't  you  give 
me  a  tiny  hint,  Dainty  ?"  asked  Miss  Field- 
ing, in  pleading  tones. 

"  No,"  returned  her  cousin,  more  kindly 
than  he  had  as  yet  spoken  to  her.  "  There 
are  things,  Rosie,  that  are  best  not  talked 
about  till  accomplished.  I  hope  to  do 
Maurice  some  good  by  staying  at  Wey- 
mouth— that  is,"  he  continued  jesuitically, 
"  to  make  his  burden  easier  to  bear." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  said  Rose. 

"  Haven't  I  just  said  I  won't  tell  you,  ma 
mie  ?"  replied  Dainty,  laughing ;  "and  do  you 
think  I  am  to  be  brought  to  confession  by 
your  insidious  cross-examination  ?  But  come 
along,  it's  high  time  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  station." 

The  two  accordingly  made  their  way  to 
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the  railway,  Rosie  still  revolving  in  her  mind 
how  she  was  to  extract  the  intelligence  she 
wanted.  It  was  evident  Dainty  was  not  to 
be  won  to  confidence  just  now ;  but,  as  she 
bade  him  good-bye,  she  whispered, 

"  Mind  you  write  and  tell  me  what  you 
are  doing ;  and  don't  let  it  be  long  before 
we  see  you  again." 

But  Dainty  only  nodded  in  reply.  He 
thought  that  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  might  be 
called  upon  to  perform  her  part  almost  any 
day  now. 

When  Dainty  got  back  to  his  lodgings  at 
Weymouth,  he  found  that  he  had  good 
reasons  for  such  forebodings.  On  his  table 
lay  a  small  packet.  He  hastily  broke  it 
open.  It  contained  a  letter  from  Maurice,  in 
which  he  said  that  Blades  was  now  quite  pre- 
pared to  act ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  state  positively  upon  what  night  their 
attempt  would  be  made  ;  but  that  he,  Dainty, 
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might  hold  himself  from  this  in  constant  reach- 
ness  to  assist. 

"  Once  out,  Dainty,"  continued  Maurice, 
"and  acting  according  to  your  instructions,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  my  way  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Bill.  I  shall  doubtless 
run  much  risk  of  recapture  in  doing  so,  and 
unless  I  find  a  boat  there  on  the  night,  am 
pretty  certain  to  be  retaken.  To  retrace  my 
steps  by  daylight  will  be  impossible,  and  so 
ignorant  as  I  am  of  the  ground,  concealment 
there  would,  I  imagine,  be  equally  so.  As- 
sistance, therefore,  must  be  prompt,  and  for 
that  I  know  I  can  rely  upon  you  implicitly. 
I  have  studied  the  little  chart  you  sent 
for  hours,  and  think  I  can  find  my  way 
to  Rufus  Castle  in  the  first  instance.  There 
you  promise  me  a  guide  and  further  instruc- 
tion. Don't  let  him  fail  me,  for  I  shall 
need  him  sorely." 

At  last  came  action.     Dainty  knew  now 
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that  it  behoved  him  to  keep  nightly  vigil, 
and  listen  for  the  boom  of  the  big  gun  from 
the  Verne  that  rings  out  to  the  island,  and 
the  men-of-war  in  Portland  harbour,  the 
intelligence  that  a  person  has  escaped ;  to 
look  every  morning  if  the  black  ensign  was 
flying  from  that  ominous  flag-staff.  It  must 
be  a  night  escape,  he  knew.  To  break  out 
of  Portland  by  daylight  would  be  simply 
impossible  ;  the  very  dogs  would  bay  at  the 
grey  arrow-stamped  garb — the  children 
point  at  it,  should  it  be  seen  wandering 
alone  a  mile  from  the  prison  ;  while  their 
more  practical  sires  would  band  together  to 
seize  the  fugitive,  with  a  view  of  sharing 
the  five-pound  reward  consequent  upon  his 
recapture.  Those  that  traffic  most  in 
smuggling  articles  into  the  prison,  are 
equally  alive  to  the  profit  accruing  from  re- 
placing the  deserters  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities.      That   beautiful    sentiment    of 
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shielding  the  offender  from  the  clutches  of 
the  law,  let  his  crime  be  what  it  may,  which 
characterizes  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  has 
no  parallel  in  Portland. 

"The  man's  a  murderer,  and  therefore  a 
hero,"  shrieks  Tipperary. 

"Faith  you've  caught  him,  worse  luck," 
re-echoes  Clare,  "  but  it'll  be  a  mighty 
sickly  autumn  with  the  jury  if  the  crathurs 
venture  to  convict." 

The  administration  of  justice  is  fraught 
with  difficulty  when  it  is  sufficient  to  be  in 
antagonism  with  the  law  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  people.  Mr.  Blades,  the 
preceding  Sunday,  had  held  forth  at  some 
length  to  Maurice. 

"  You  may  tell  your  pals  we're  on  the  go 
any  night  now  that  looks  favourable,"  ob- 
served that  worthy.  "I've  got  all  I  want  — 
leastways  I've  found  an  iron  hook  that'll 
serve  our  turn,  and  I've  hid  it  outside  near 
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the  forge,  where  I  can  get  it  any  time.  It 
ain't  a  nice  thing  to  smuggle  in,  and  that's  a 
fact,  and  I  don't  mean  to  try  it  till  the  last 
moment,  as  it  ain't  a  handy  thing  to  stow 
away  snug  when  you've  got  it;  and  the 
evening  I  bring  it  in  I  mean  going.  Now 
just  pay  attention  to  what  I'm  going  to  say 
to  you.  You've  a  bit  of  string,  haven't 
you  ?" 

Maurice  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  I  always  get  into  my  cell  a  few 
minutes  before  you  do.  I'll  give  you  the 
office  at  dinner-time.  When  you  come  in 
before  sunset,  you  must  tie  that  string  to 
your  broom  which  you  have  to  put  out  be- 
neath the  door.  I'll  have  a  hole  drilled 
through  our  partition,  and  you  must  pass 
that  string  through  to  me.  Then  minding  to 
leave  your  broom  out,  before  your  cell  door 
is  locked  you  must  slip  into  mine.  If  we 
are  once   locked  up   together,   I'll  go  bail 
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we're  outside  the  prison  before   morning." 

"  But  will  you  have  time  to  bore  the 
hole  ?"  inquired  Maurice. 

a  Shall  I  have  time  ?"  replied  Mr.  Blades, 
contemptuously.  "  I'd  make  a  hole  you 
could  put  your  head  through  in  ten  minutes. 
But  recollect  this  part  of  the  business  you 
must  manage  for  yourself.  When  you  are 
once  locked  up  with  me,  I'm  responsible." 

Mr.  Blades,  locked  up  for  the  night,  and 
left  to  his  own  meditations,  that  Sunday  in- 
dulges in  much  self-communing. 

"  Yes,"  he  mutters,  "  I  shall  get  out,  no 
fear  about  that ;  but  shall  I  get  off  ? — that's 
the  question.  It  would  be  aggravating  to 
be  brought  back,  with  a  nice  little  nest-egg 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  besides  the  contin- 
gencies waiting  for  one  in  London.  Hum  ! 
it  is  doubtful.  It  would  be  easy  if  it  wasn't 
for  one  thing.  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Blades, 
testily,   "  it's    the  clothes,   that's  what's  the 
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matter.  They're  so  conspicuous.  These 
prison  boards  have  no  taste.  It's  perfectly 
sickening  to  a  gentleman  who  dresses  quiet, 
as  a  rule.  Greydrabbit,  done  over  with  arrow- 
heads, is  too  demonstrative  for  anything 
but  a  fancy-ball.  Wherever  you  go,  you're 
bound  to  attract  attention.  Well,  I  shall 
have  to  borrow  some  decent  togs,  I  suppose. 
I  should  like  to  go  off  in  a  suit  of  the  gover- 
nor's own.  But  I  suppose  popping  in  upon 
him  in  the  small  hours  would  be  a  little  too 
risky.  Clothes,  yes,  that's  where  it  is.  I 
must  s;et  clothes  somehow.  Rum  tiling 
is  life  !"  mused  Mr.  Blades,  as  he  stretched 
himself  on  his  pallet.  "  Here  am  I,  in  for 
burglary,  and  going  out  to  commit  another — 
not  from  what  the  big  wigs  describe  as  an 
'  unbridled  lust  of  crime,'  but  simply  be- 
cause the  prison  board  has  such  infamous 
taste   in    dress.     Knickerbockers    may   do 
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down  here,   but  I  must  contrive  a  pair  of 
trousers  to  go  to  town  in." 

And  with  a  grin  at  his  last  reflection,  Mr. 
Blades  closed  his  eyes  in   peaceful  slumber. 
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THE  ESCAPE. 


mHE  third  day  after  that  on  which  Mr. 
-*-  Blades  had  fallen  asleep,  while  still  lost 
in  bitter  reflection  upon  the  bizarre  attire 
forming  one  of  the  conditions  of  penal  servi- 
tude, he  whispered  to  Maurice,  with  motion- 
less lips,  as  they  tramped  out  after  dinner 
each  to  his  respective  labour, 

"  I'm  going  to  bring  that  hook  in  to-night. 
Remember  what  I  told  you — if  you're  lock- 
ed up  with  me  to-night,  you'll  be  a  free  man 
before  sunrise  to-morrow.  If  you  ain't,  you 
know,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  leave  you 
behind,  which  would  be  a  pity,  'cause  you'll 
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never   get  out  by  yourself.     Mind  you're 
pretty  spry  about  the  lock-up." 

Not  quite  the  truth  this,  on  Mr.  Blades' 
part.  He  had  no  intention  of  going  with- 
out Maurice.  He  was  too  interested  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  for  that.  Freedom  without 
money  that  philosopher  would  have  de- 
scribed as  pickles  without  boiled  beef.  But 
he  did  want  Maurice  to  achieve  this  first 
little  act  in  the  drama,  and  Maurice  must 
trust  to  his  own  unaided  faculties  for  that. 
It  was  not  that  the  burglar  could  not  have 
broken  through  the  partition  between  the 
cells,  but  it  would  take  some  time,  he 
argued,  and  Mr.  Blades  thought  they  might 
have  none  to  spare.  True,  if  his  theory 
was  right.  If  he  had  made  no  mistake  in 
his  scheme,  it  would  not  take  above  an  hour 
or  two  ;  but,  from  many  experiences,  Blades 
deemed  that  it  was  very  possible  he  should 
encounter  unforeseen  obstacles. 
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As  for  Maurice,  he  was  thrown  at  once 
into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  Very 
different  his  sensations  from  those  of  his 
cool,  calculating,  callous  comrade.  His 
work,  of  late,  had  taken  him  out  of  the 
quarries.  He  had  been  employed  with 
some  hundred  of  his  fellows  upon  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Verne.  He  went  through 
his  work  less  mechanically  than  usual ;  he 
was  flushed  with  the  idea  that  it  was  for  the 
last  time.  While,  ever  and  anon,  dawned 
upon  him  an  uneasiness  about  whether  he 
should  perform  his  part  successfully.  All 
of  a  sudden,  as  he  plied  his  spade  mutely 
just  above  the  road,  there  came  upon  his  ear 
voices  and  laughter.  He  raised  his  head. 
Some  three  or  four  officers  of  the  garrison 
passed,  in  plain  clothes,  within  a  few  paces 
of  where  he  was  standing.  He  dropped  his 
head  hurriedly,  for  he  recognised  Mr. 
Weaver    amongst   them.      That   the    wild 
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Irish  boy,  whom  he  had  so  often  entertained, 
should  see  him  in  his  shame,  was  insupport- 
able. He  need  not  have  alarmed  himself; 
Tim  Weaver  would  have  had  to  stare  hard 
before  he  recognised  his  courteous,  well-bred 
host  of  former  days  in  that  grey,  drabbit- 
clad  man,  with  the  brickdust  complexion. 

The  long  afternoon — long  only  in 
Maurice's  imagination — wears  away.  The 
recall  bell  rings  at  last,  and,  with  lips 
and  fingers  twitching  with  impatience, 
Maurice  troops  home  with  his  companions. 
They  undergo  the  usual  searching,  and  are 
marched  oif  to  their  cells.  Maurice  enters 
his,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
action  ;  supper  has  to  be  disposed  of  first. 
That  done,  and  there  are  still  about  two 
hours  to  the  lock-up.  It  is  in  that  time  that 
Maurice  must  slip  from  his  own  cell  into 
Blades'.  He  has  tied  the  string  to  the 
handle  of  his  broom,  and,  passing  the  other 
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end  of  the  string  through  the  hole  which  he 
finds  all  ready  for  him,  he  thrusts  the  broom 
out  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  door,  in 
accordance  with  the  prison  regulations.  He 
knocks  against  the  partition  to  warn 
Blades  that  he  is  about  to  make  the  attempt. 
Then  he  listens  anxiously  to  the  footsteps  of 
the  warder  pasing  the  hall.  As  these  die 
away  in  the  distance,  Maurice  opens  the 
door,  closes  it  softly  behind  him,  and,  in 
the  next  minute,  he  is  in  the  adjoining  cell. 
So  far  good  ;  now  to  accomplish  being 
locked  up  there  in  lieu  of  his  own. 

"  Keep  still,"  whispered  the  burglar ;  "we 
must  be  all  ears  till  the  key  is  turned." 

Well-nigh  forty  minutes  of  tedious  wait- 
ing, and  then  Blades  mutters,  "  He's  com- 
ing. I've  the  string;  put  your  mouth  to 
the  hole,  and  speak  up  when  he  knocks." 
The  sharp  authoritative  rap  of  the  warder  is 
now  heard  on  the  door  of  the  empty  cell. 
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"  Here, "  shouts  Maurice,  through  the 
hole  as,  with  a  prompt  jerk  of  the  string, 
Blades  withdraws  the  broom  beneath  the 
bottom  of  the  door.  The  sharp  click  of  the 
lock  is  the  sole  reply.  Then  Blades  answers 
to  a  similar  summons  on  his  own  account, 
and  withdraws  his  broom.  The  key  turns 
upon  the  cell-door,  and  the  conspirators 
have,  at  all  events,  achieved  a  fair  start. 

"  And  now,"  exclaims  Maurice,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  warder  were 
once  more  lost  in  the  distance. 

"Well,  now,"  replied  Mr.  Blades,  coolly, 
as,  striking  a  match  he  lit  a  taper,  u  we'll 
reeve  ropes  for  a  bit.  Just  you  hold  that, 
and  blow  it  out  sharp  when  I  tell  you.  I 
can  work  just  as  well  in  the  dark  as  not, 
after  a  few  minutes."  With  that  he  pro- 
duced a  knife,  and  proceeded  rapidly  to  cut 
his  bedding  into  strips,  knotting  them  to- 
gether firmly  as  he  did  so. 
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"  Out  with  it,"  he  exclaimed,  as  his  quick 
ears  caught  the  patrolling  warder's  steps 
once  more  approaching  their  neighbourhood, 
but  his  busy  fingers  relaxed  not  one  whit 
from  their  task  on  account  of  the  darkness. 
He  continued  to  knot  his  strips  together 
with  praiseworthy  assiduity.  "  Now  show 
a  light  again,"  he  exclaimed,  at  last. 
"  Come,  there's  near  thirty  feet  of  it,  and 
that  ought  to  be  enough.  Anyway,  we 
can't  have  more — there's  nothing  left  to  tear 
up."  And,  as  he  spoke,  he  was  busy  testing 
his  work,  pulling  at  the  knots,  finally  making 
fast  to  one  end  of  it  his  last  acquisition,  the 
hook.  "There,"  he  said,  "you're  to  carry 
that  and  the  light.  Wind  it  round  you. 
Stop,  wait  a  bit,  I  don't  quite  know  how 
deep  this  is,  to  begin  with.  We  may  want 
the  rope,  though  it  ain't  likely."  And  with 
that  the  burglar  turned  his  attention  to  the 
floor  of  his  cell,  which  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  was  on  the  basement.  Maurice  saw 
now  that  two  of  the  planks  had  been  bored 
with  holes  across,  almost  as  close  as  a  gimlet 
could  be  got  to  work.  This  had  been  re- 
peated at  a  distance  of  three  feet.  Mr. 
Blades  now  went  to  work  with  his  knife, 
and  in  about  fifteen  minntes  segments  of 
the  two  boards  were  removed,  and  disclosed 
an  aperture  about  three  feet  by  two. 

The  burglar  took  the  taper  and  peered 
down. 

"  All  right,"  he  muttered ;  "  it's  not 
above  six  feet  or  so.  I'll  go  first.  See  you 
have  the  lucifers  handy.  Throw  down  the 
rope,  and  then  follow  me." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Blades  let  himself  down 
through  the  hole  he  had  made,  and  in 
another  second  called  to  his  companion  to 
come  along. 

It  was  with  some  impatience  that  the 
philosophic  Blades  awaited  the  rekindling  of 
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the  taper.  He  knew  perfectly  well  what  he 
was  aiming  at,  but  he  didn't  at  all  know  how 
near  he  would  be  to  it  when  he  first  got 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  Hall. 

"Now,"  said  the  burglar,  as  he  threw  the 
light  around,  "what  we're  a-looking  for  is 
the  ventilating  shaft.  When  we  find  that 
we're  all  right.  We're  going  out  by  that. 
It's  very  clear  we  haven't  hit  it  to  start  with. 
Now,  you  see,  there's  a  stone  wall  this  side, 
and  a  stone  wall  that.  We  must  go  through 
one  of  'em,  that's  clear.  The  question  is 
which.  If  I  don't  make  a  mistake,  that'll 
be  the  outside  wall." 

"  Well,  why  not  set  to  work  at  that,  and 
have  done  with  it?"  said  Maurice. 

"That's  just  the  sort  of  question  you 
might  be  expected  to  ask,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Blades,  in  tones  of  lofty  superiority.  "That's 
exactly  what  a  greenhorn  would  do.  That 
outside  wall  would  probably  take  some  hours 
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to  get  through.  Now  this  other,  you  see, 
is  most  likely  only  a  foundation  wall,  run 
across  to  carry  the  flooring,  and,  if  so,  not 
above  a  few  inches  thick.  We  must  tackle 
that." 

And  the  burglar,  with  only  the  aid  of  a 
couple  of  big  nails,  a  chisel,  and  the  hook, 
did  tackle  it  with  such  a  will  that,  after 
some  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  hard  work, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  out  the  first  stone. 

As  he  had  anticipated,  it  was  but  a  foun- 
dation wall — what  would  have  been  de- 
scribed as  a  nine-inch  wall,  had  it  been 
built  of  brick ;  and  once  having  prized  out 
one  stone,  Blades  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
a  hole  sufficiently  large  for  himself  and 
Maurice  to  pass  through. 

But  if  the  burglar  was  somewhat  jubilant 
at  his  success,  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that 
he  looked  about  for  the  ventilating  shaft  on 
gaining  the  other  side.     Not  a  sign  of  it, 
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but  at  about  twenty  feet  they  were  con- 
fronted by  another  wall  of  similar  character 
to  the  one  they  had  just  broken  through 
Maurice's  heart  fell,  and  he  expressed  his 
apprehensions  that  they  should  fail  ulti- 
mately. 

"  Fail  be  hanged,"  replied  Blades,  fierce- 
ly. "Look  here,  we're  in  for  it  now,  and 
this  child  means  going  through  walls  till  he's 
either  out  or  interfered  with.  Hold  the 
light  again."  And  the  burglar  attacked 
this  new  obstacle  with  the  same  dogged 
skill  and  determination  that  he  had  the 
last. 

Similar  were  the  results,  both  as  regarded 
success,  and  the  time  taken  to  achieve  it. 
But  even  Mr.  Blades  felt  somewhat  chap- 
fallen,  when,  upon  gaining  the  other  side, 
he  could  discover  no  sign  of  the  ventilating 
shaft,  and  found  his  further  progress  once 
more  barred  by  another  foundation  wall. 
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"There's  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on,"  he 
muttered ;  "  but  if  this  ain't  pretty  well  the 
last,  we  shall  be  beat  for  time." 

They  are  still  under  the  floor  of  the  hall, 
and,  so  far,  have  not  progressed  above  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  from  their  starting-point.  The 
perspiration  stands  upon  Mr.  Blades'  fore- 
head as  he  works  strenuously  at  this  new 
impediment.  His  labour,  too,  is  retarded 
by  the  necessity  of  its  being  carried  on  with- 
out much  noise,  as  he  fears  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  patrol  above  his  head.  He 
is  getting  a  little  anxious,  too,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  time,  and  the  possibility  of  there 
being  two  or  three  more  such  walls  to  make 
his  way  through.  At  last  the  first  stone 
falls  out. 

"We  shall  soon  manage  it  now,"  says  the 
burglar,  mopping  his  forehead.  "  How  long 
d'ye  think  we've  been  ?  Has  it  gone  twelve 
yet,  I  wonder?" 
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"  I  don't  know,"  whispered  Maurice,  "  but 
I  should  fancy  it  was  about  that." 

A  few  minutes  more  and  Blades  has  made 
an  opening  big  enough  for  them  to  squeeze 
through.  He  holds  up  the  taper  and  looks 
around.  Maurice  points  despondently  to 
another  wall  confronting  them  at  about  the 
usual  twenty  feet. 

"  Yes,"  mutters  Blades,  "  I  expected  that ; 
but  we  will  look  alon^  to  the  right  a  bit 
before  we  decide  it's  necessary  to  bore 
through  it.  It  should  be  hereabouts,  and, 
by  gosh,  it  is ! "  exclaimed  the  burglar, 
triumphantly.  And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed 
exultingly  to  a  circular  opening  in  the 
wall  before  him.  "That's  what  I've  been 
a-workins*  for  all  along.  That  leads  us  into 
the  ventilating  shaft." 

Grasping  the  taper,  Mr.  Blades  thrust  his 
head  and  shoulders  through  the  aperture, 
and  peered  into  the  passage,  but  the  current 
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of  air  almost  immediately  extinguished  his 
light. 

u  Well,  it  can't  be  above  three  or  four 
feet  to  the  bottom,  so  here  goes ;"  and  in 
another  second  he  called  out,  "  Come  along. 
There's  day  light,"  he  continued,  as  Maurice 
gained  his  side,  pointing  to  a  faint  glimmer 
of  light  some  twenty  paces  from  them.  They 
were  in  the  shaft.  Daylight  of  a  very  com- 
parative description,  nevertheless — the  faint 
light  of  a  waning  November  moon;  and  yet  to 
those  two  adventurers,  who  had  been  bur- 
rowing for  the  last  four  hours  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  building,  it  seemed  genuine  day- 
light. They  shrank  back  from  it  in  dismay. 
Had  they  gained  the  outside  too  late,  after 
all  ?  For  both  knew  there  was  much  yet  to  be 
done  before  the}^  stood  outside  the  prison. 

Cautiously  they  crept  towards  the  light. 
They  found  themselves  in  one  of  the  main 
openings  of  the  shaft,  standing  in  a  species  of 
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well,  with  an  iron  grating  about  four  feet 
square,  just  above  their  heads.  They  were 
outside  the  hall. 

"  We're  in  luck,"  whispered  Blades,  after 
looking  about  him  a  little.  "  The  workmen 
were  busy  about  this  to-day,  and  they  haven't 
fastened  it  down  yet.  We  shall  have  no 
trouble  here.  Hist !"  he  exclaims — "  crouch 
down !" 

They  had  hardly  sunk  upon  the  ground 
before  the  watchman  passed — passing,  in- 
deed, within  six  feet  of  the  grating,  which, 
however,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  ex- 
amine. Slowly  his  footsteps  die  away  as 
he  turns  the  angle  of  the  adjacent  building, 
and  as  he  does  so  the  prison  clock  clangs 
two.  "Later  than  we  thought — a  deal," 
whispers  Blades ;  "  but  come  along — we 
must  be  outside  before  he  comes  round 
again.  We've  about  an  hour  in  hand. 
Give    me   a  lift  on  your  shoulders,   while 
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I  see  what  I  can  do  with  this  grating." 
But  this  proved  a  very  easy  affair ;  the 
grating  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
fastened  down  at  all,  and  a  vigorous  hoist 
of  the  burglar's  shoulders  lifted  it  imme- 
diately from  its  bed,  and  Blades,  placing  it 
on  one  side,  scrambled  out,  and  then  turned 
to  give  a  hand  to  his  companion.  They 
were  now  in  one  of  the  prison  yards,  lighted, 
as  all  these  yards  are,  by  a  gas-lit  lamp-post 
in  the  centre.  Keeping  close  within  the  sha- 
dow of  the  wall,  the  two  men  rapidly 
skirted  this  yard,  and  the  next.  So  far  all 
had  been  easv.  There  were  no  gates 
between  the  yards,  and  nothing  to  stop 
them.  But  this  third  yard  was  a  different 
matter.  Opening  upon  it  were  the  grated 
doors  of  the  next  hall,  and  between  them 
and  the  lamp-post  in  the  centre  it  was  es- 
sential, according  to  Blades,  that  they  should 
pass.     Quite  possible,  thought  the  burglar, 
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that  the  patrolling  warder  inside  the  hall 
might  see  them  flit  across  in  the  lamplight. 
He  paused  a  moment,  then  whispering  to 
Maurice,  "  Follow  me  close,  and  do  as  I 
do,"  continued  to  creep  cautiously  along  the 
wall. 

Arriving  at  the  grated  doors  of  the  hall, 
Mr.  Blades  threw  himself  upon  his  stomach, 
and  wriggled  past  them  like  a  snake.  The 
grating  ceased  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  he  was  therefore  invisible  to 
anybody  within.  Maurice  duly  imitated 
him,  and  the  fourth  yard  was  gained.  There 
what  was  called  the  wicket  separated  them 
from  the  outer  yard,  in  which  was  the  main 
entrance  to  the  prison. 

But  it  need  scarcely  be  said  Mr.  Blades 
hadPno  desire  to  trouble  the  main  gate,  where 
he  would  probably  find  a  warder  within,  and- 
most  assuredly   an   armed   sentry  without. 
This  wicket,  however,  was  quite  part  of  his 
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scheme.  He  had  measured  it  with  his  eye 
often,  and  saw  how  useful  a  ladder  might 
be  made  of  it.  It  was  a  large  iron  gate, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  with  the  scroll  work- 
ed arch  above  it  perhaps  fourteen,  locked  of 
course  at  night,  but  standing  open  by  day. 
Quite  as  good  locked— indeed,  perhaps 
better,  for  Blades'  purpose.  He  had 
seen  that  to  climb  this  gate,  and  get  on  the 
wall  by  the  side  of  it,  would  be  easy.  This, 
now,  he  proceeded  to  do. 

"  Look  sharp  about  this,"  he  muttered  to 
Maurice,  just  previously  to  swinging  himself 
up  the  iron-work.  "  Recollect  we  shall  be 
against  the  sky-line  now,  and  nobody  who 
comes  along  can  possibly  overlook  us." 

But  it  was  easy  work  for  two  active  men 
to  scramble  up  that  gate,  and,  in  a  couple  of 
minutes,  the  pair  were  standing  together  on 
the  wall  adjoining  the  wicket.  There  a 
range  of  buildings,  the  gable  apex  of  which 
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was  some  twelve  feet  above  them,  ran  at 
right  angles  from  where  they  stood  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  prison.  These  were  the 
quarters  of  the  bachelor  warders.  The 
married  men  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  outside. 

"  We  must  go  along  here,"  said  Blades, 
as  he  crept  stealthily  up  the  tiles,  and  then 
proceeded  to  scramble  along  the  ridge  of 
the  building. 

But,  arrived  at  the  end,  the  burglar 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay.  It  did 
not  run  within  about  fourteen  feet  of  the 
outer  wall,  and  that  it  joined  it  Blades  had 
deemed  quite  certain.  Still,  though  there 
was  a  difficulty,  it  was  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable. There  was  another  wall  below 
them  that  bridged  this  gap,  but  it  involved 
a  descent  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
building  they  were  on,  and  an  ascent  of  the 
same  to  gain  the  exterior  wall. 

d2 
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"  Give  us  the  rope,"  said  Mr.  Blades. 
"  Dropping  down  twelve  feet  to  hit  a  wall 
two  feet  broad,  with  a  twenty  foot  fall  if 
you  miss  your  tip,  is  a  little  too  risky." 

In  another  minute  Blades  had  hitched  the 
hook  on  to  the  coping  of  the  roof. 

"  Go  first,"  he  said  to  Maurice,  "  and 
when  you  are  landed  steady  the  rope  for 
me.  I  shan't  be  able  to  give  the  hook  quite 
so  good  a  grip  of  the  tiles  as  it  has  now,  or 
we   shall   never   succeed   in   unhitching   it 


again. 


Maurice  obeyed  in  silence,  and  gained  the 
wall  below  in  safety.  He  then  steadied  the 
rope  as  directed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  his 
companion  was  by  his  side.  It  took  them 
some  little  trouble  to  unhitch  the  hook,  but 
this  also  was  accomplished  after  a  bit,  and 
then,  by  Blades'  orders,  Maurice  sat  down, 
which  enabled  the  burglar  to  pass  him. 
Having  thrown  the  hook  over  the  opposite 
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wall,  Blades  drew  his  rope  gently  back,  and 
the  hook  caught  the  top.  With  this  assist- 
ance they  easily  reached  the  outer  wall  of 
the  prison  ;  along  the  top  of  this  the  burglar 
scrambled  like  a  cat  for  some  distance  until, 
clearing  the  buildings,  they  found  them- 
selves above  the  main  road. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Blades,  "  we'll  go  down 
here,  and  then  we're  free." 

This  was  a  comparatively  easy  affair. 
The  hook  was  made  fast  to  the  coping  with 
considerable  care  this  time,  for  they  could 
afford  now  to  abandon  the  rope,  and  then 
Blades  led  the  way.  Although  he  could 
not  see  how  near  to  the  ground  the  rope 
reached,  yet  the  burglar  felt  little  misgiving 
on  that  score  ;  he  had  calculated  the  height 
of  that  outside  wall  man}^  a  time,  and  knew 
he  could  have  but  very  few  feet  to  drop. 
He  was  right ;  he  saw  the  road  just  beneath 
him    when   he   let  sro  his  hold.      Maurice 
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speedily  followed,  and  then  the  two  men 
stood  side  by  side  outside  the  prison — 
escaped  from  Portland  Prison,  but  still  far 
from  having  escaped  from  Portland. 

"  We're  out,  mate,"  said  the  burglar,  as 
he  wrung  his  companion's  hand.  "Bill 
Blades  has  kept  his  word,  mind.  And  now 
we  split  and  squander — each  going  for  his 
own  line.  Recollect,  if  you  don't  find 
cover  before  daylight,  you'll  have  lost  a 
night's  rest  for  nothing.  Hist !"  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  as  his  quick  ear  detected 
the  sounds  of  some  stir  within  the  walls. 
"  They've  found  out  something's  up.  Wish 
you  luck."  And  Blades  sprang  quickly  over 
the  low  fence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  disappeared. 

For  a  few  seconds  Maurice  stood  gazing 
up  at  the  sombre  sky.  The  moon  had  dis- 
appeared, and  but  few  stars  twinkled  in  the 
heavens.     He  was  free  ;  there  was  ecstasy 
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in  the  thought.  But  he  was  sore  puzzled 
just  now  what  to  do  with  his  freedom.  The 
truth  was  he  was  lost,  and  knew  not  which 
way  to  go.  Closely  as  he  had  studied  the 
little  plan  of  the  island  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished  by  Dainty,  still  he  could 
make  out  nothing  of  the  country  by  this  dim 
light.  He  had  with  him  a  small  compass, 
but  he  could  not  see  to  read  it.  In 
which  direction  lay  the  Race,  in  which  the 
breakwater,  he  had  no  conception.  Still  he 
did  know  he  could  not  stay  there  upon  the 
high-road.  He  must  leave  that,  at  all 
events.  So,  after  a  few  seconds'  reflection, 
he  also  jumped  over  the  fence,  and  com- 
menced making  his  way  across  the  fields. 
Blundering  along  blindly,  painfully,  not 
knowing  whither  he  was  going,  fancying 
danger  behind  every  wall,  seeing  a  foe  in 
every  shadow,  and  ceaselessly  haunted  with 
the   idea   that  some  one  was   dogging   his 
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footsteps,  Maurice  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  his  newly-acquired 
liberty.  Shrinking  from  all  habitations, 
thirsting  for  information  that  he  dare  not 
ask,  longing  for  day  and  yet  dreading  it, 
conscious  that  the  light  would  reveal  his 
leprous  raiment,  so  did  Maurice  continue 
to  wander  vaguely  through  the  fields.  Sud- 
denly on  his  ear  booms  the  sullen  roar  of 
a  gun,  and  he  knows  that  their  escape  has 
been  discovered.  Still  he  presses  onwards, 
though  he  knows  not  where.  He  has  some 
undefined  idea  that  the  further  he  gets  from 
the  prison  the  safer  he  will  be ;  and  yet,  in 
consequence  of  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  he 
has  not  got  very  far  from  it,  after  all. 

At  length  he  pauses  and  listens.  He 
hears  a  low,  faint  moaning,  as  the  breeze 
freshens  on  his  cheek,  but  it  never  occurs  to 
him  what  evil  presage  of  his  adventure  that 
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is,  and  yet  a  Portland  fisherman  would 
have  foretold  boisterous  weather  from  that 
moaning  of  the  wind.  Then  he  hears  the 
soft  rippling  of  the  waters,  as  the  waves 
break  gently  on  the  shingle.  Ah !  he  is 
near  the  sea,  then.  He  wants  to  find  the 
cliff.  If  he  can  reach  that,  he  thinks  he  may- 
find  his  way  to  Rufus  Castle.  He  is 
promised  assistance  in  that  vicinity.  If  he 
can  but  reach  the  ruined  tower  of  the  Red 
King,  all  may  yet  be  well  with  him. 
Anxiously  he  makes  his  way  towards  the 
low  murmuring  of  the  surf.  He  has 
hit  the  cliff  at  last— but  still,  what  part  of 
it  ?  He  does  not  even  know  which  side  of 
the  island  he  is  on.  He  sits  down  to  think, 
and  gazes  blankly  around  him.  At  length 
two  steady  and  brilliant  lights  arrest  his 
attention.  Surely  those  must  be  the  light- 
houses on  the  Bill?  He  thinks  over  the 
plan  that  he  had  studied  so  closely  in  his  cell. 
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Yes,  he  must  by  chance  have  attained  his 
object.  He  looks  back  upon  the  way  he 
has  come,  as  far  as  he  can  guess  it.  Those 
must  be  the  lamps  about  the  prison,  he  re- 
flects. If  he  follows  the  cliff  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  he  will  arrive  at  his  ren- 
dezvous. He  rises,  and  scrambles  on  over 
stone  walls,  down  a  broken,  rugged  path- 
way, till  at  last  he  can  indistinctly  make 
out  a  dark  mass  a  little  above  him.  He 
toils  upwards  again  ;  it  is  evidently  a  build- 
ing of  some  sort,  and,  as  he  nears  it,  he  sees 
that  it  is  a  mouldering  grey  ruin.  This 
must  be  the  tower  of  which  he  is  in  search. 

Suddenly,  as  if  she  had  sprung  out  of  the 
earth,  a  female  is  by  his  side.  He  starts, 
but  before  he  can  open  his  lips  she  says 
quietly, 

"  Maurice  Ellerton,  this  is  the  third  night 
I  have  awaited  your  coming.  Take  these 
quick — go  into  the  tower  and  change  your 
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clothes."  As  she  spoke,  she  handed  him  a 
bundle. 

Maurice  lost  no  time,  but  retreating  into 
the  roofless  building,  rapidly  exchanged  his 
prison  dress  for  the  rough  sailor's  attire 
which  the  bundle  contained. 

"  Now  follow  me,"  said  Nance,  as  he 
once  more  rejoined  her.  "  You  must  be 
safely  stowed  away  before  sunrise ;  and  I 
think  it's  likely  you'll  have  to  lie  close  for 
a  couple  of  days.  The  wind  is  rising,  and 
the  shores  of  Portland  will  be  no  place  for 
a  boat  to  come  near  for  the  next  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  unless  I'm  mistaken.  Stop  one 
moment,"  she  continued  ;  "  it  would  be  as 
well  to  hide  these  things,"  and  Nance  thrust 
Maurice's  cast-off  garments  into  a  crevice  of 
the  rock,  and  then  tumbled  some  loose 
stones  on  the  top  of  them.  That  done,  she 
beckoned  him  to  follow  her. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE    ALARM. 


ATOW  it  so  happened  in  that  long  red- 
-*-  ^  tiled  building  running  from  the  wicket 
nearly  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  prison,  and 
which  served  as  a  clormitoiy  to  the  unmar- 
ried officers,  tossed  upon  his  bed  a  restless 
warder.  Whether  he  was  suffering  from 
unrequited  love  or  indigestion,  from  dis- 
ordered imagination  or  disordered  liver, 
matters  little ;  the  primary  fact  remains — 
there  was  a  warder  unable  to  sleep.  How 
keenly  alive  the  ear  is  to  the  slightest  noise 
on  such  occasions,  is  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
The  scratching  of  a  mouse  behind  the  wain- 
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scot,  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  the  fantastic 
weird  melodies  of  the  wind,  all  fall  upon 
our  hearing  with  wonderful  distinctness  at 
such  times.  This  wakeful  warder  became 
conscious  of  a  confused  scrambling  above 
his  head.  Cats  was  his  first  impression ; 
but  upon  mature  consideration  he  rejected 
that  solution.  It  was  neither  light  enough 
nor  quick  enough  for  cats,  he  argued.  What 
can  it  be?  There  must  be  something  on 
the  roof — something  must  be  somebody. 
"  Prisoners  escaping !"  he  suddenly  exclaim- 
ed, and  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his  bed,  he 
listened  with  all  his  might. 

But  the  fugitives  had  by  this  time  gained 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  building,  and 
were  noiselessly  descending  to  the  wall  be- 
low. All  was  still.  Suddenly  came  a  quick 
scramble  and  a  couple  of  bumps — it  was 
Blades  jerking  the  hook  from  its  hold.  "  No 
mistake   about   it   this   time,"    thought  the 
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officer,  springing  from  his  bed,  and  proceed- 
ing to  huddle  on  his  clothes  as  quickly  as 
possible.  "There  is  somebody  on  the  roof," 
and  nobody  could  be  upon  the  roof  at  this 
time  of  night  save  for  unlawful  purposes. 
With  that  the  warder  hurried  downstairs, 
and  cast  a  hasty  glance  up  at  the  building 
as  he  gained  the  yard.  Nothing  to  be  seen. 
But  he  did  not  think  much  of  that;  they 
had  doubtless  passed.  That  a  prisoner  had 
escaped,  or  was  escaping,  he  felt  convinced. 
He  rushed  to  the  main  gate  and  gave  the 
alarm.  The  fugitives  at  this  time  were  pre- 
paring to  descend  into  the  road — were,  in- 
deed, still  upon  the  outer  wall,  and,  but  for 
one  thing,  might  have  stood  considerable 
chance  of  recapture  then  and  there.  The 
one  point  in  their  favour  was  this,  that  the 
prison  is  quite  as  much  barred  to  the 
warders  as  to  the  convicts  in  their  charge. 
Once  the  gates  are  locked,  nobody  can  open 
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them  without  reference  to  the  Governor,  or 
the  Deputy  Governors,  who  reside  just  out- 
side, and  who  alone  are  in  possession  of  keys 
of  the  gates.  All  within  the  walls  are 
under  lock  till  the  next  morning.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  alarm  was  given,  it  was 
not  till  the  sentry  outside  had  aroused  the 
authorities  that  egress  from  the  prison  was 
possible.  But  in -the  meanwhile  intimation 
has  been  given  to  the  warders  in  charge  of 
the  respective  Halls.  The  officers  come 
tumbling  out,  and  a  rapid  investigation  is 
made  of  every  room.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Blades  and 
Ellerton  are  missing,  and  the  authorities  are 
contemplating  the  debris  in  the  formers 
cell.  A  patrol  has  discovered  the  rope,  left 
dangling  from  the  outer  wall,  and  is  busy 
searching  the  fields  opposite,  but  make 
little  of  their  quest  in  the  uncertain  light. 
Ere  another  half  hour  has  elapsed  the  big 
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gun  has  boomed  out  the  intelligence  over 
Portland  Harbour.  A  detachment  of  the 
garrison  are  doubling  down  to  Chesil  beach, 
to  draw  a  cordon  of  sentries  across  it,  and 
two  or  three  men-of-war's  boats  are  stealing 
vigilantly  along  on  the  Castletown  shore,  to 
cut  off  all  chance  of  escape  by  water  in  that 
direction.  Morning  breaks,  and  discovers 
the  black  flag  flying  on  the  staff  at  the 
Verne.  But  so  far  no  trace  of  the  fugitives 
has  been  met  with  beyond  that  dangling 
rope.  The  whole  story  of  their  escape  lies 
bare;  whither  they  have  betaken  themselves 
is  a  problem  still  to  be  solved. 

The  gun  that  sounded  so  sullenly  to  Mau- 
rice, painfully  making  his  way  through  the 
obscurity  he  knew  not  where,  fell  also  on 
the  ear  of  Dainty,  keeping  lonely  vigil  in  the 
"Portland  Arms,"  in  the  lower  town  of 
Portland.  He  had  lived  there  the  last  two 
or   three    days,    and   sat   night  after  night 
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awaiting  this  signal.  The  people  of  the 
house  did  not  know  his  name  very  correctly 
— not  that  Dainty  made  any  attempt  to  con- 
ceal it.  It  bore  no  significance  to  them. 
Who  are  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  is 
unknown,  except  to  the  officials  of  the 
establishment.  The  name  of  the  criminal 
in  a  great  trial  soon  fades  out  of  the  memory 
of  the  multitude.  Dainty's  sole  claim  to 
their  attention  was  that  he  owned  the  Maid 
of  the  Mist;  he  was  the  eccentric  gentle- 
man who  yachted  so  late  in  the  season. 

Dainty  sprang  to  his  feet  at  the  report  of 
the  gun.  At  that  time  of  night  it  could  only 
be  the  gun — that  which  announces  to  the 
whole  island  and  the  ships  in  harbour  that  a 
prisoner  has  escaped.  It  cuts  two  ways — the 
boom  of  that  ominous  cannon.  If  on  the  one 
hand  it  sets  in  motion  all  the  springs  essential 
for  the  fugitive's  re-capture — if  it  advertises 
to  the  needy  that  there  is  a  five-pound  note 
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to  be  earned  by  whoever  shall  succeed  in 
giving  intelligence  of  where  he  may  be 
lurking ;  yet,  on  the  other,  it  proclaims  to 
his  friends,  should  be  have  any,  that  the 
prisoner  has  slipped  his  gaolers,  and  is  now 
ready  for  such  help  as  they  are  prepared  to 
render  him. 

Dainty  threw  up  the  window  and  listened. 
Nothing  met  his  ear  but  the  low  moaning  of 
the  breeze.  It  struck  him  with  far  more 
significance  than  it  had  Maurice ;  he  saw  at 
once  what  a  terrible  obstacle  was  likely  to 
arise  to  his  scheme.  He  knew  that  moan- 
ing was  but  the  prelude  of  a  gale.  To 
take  Maurice  off  the  island  till  it  had  subsided 
would  be  an  impossibility.  How  was  he  to  be 
concealed  all  that  time  ?  Every  hour's  delay 
was  fraught  with  danger,  and  yet  it  would 
have  to  be  encountered;  if  it  came  on  to  blow, 
it  would  be  probably  eight-and-Forty  hours 
before  there  would  be  a  chance  to  send  a 
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boat  ashore  at  the  point  he  had  selected. 
The  ordinary  landing-places  were,  of  course, 
debarred  him.  Dainty  had  determined  to 
attempt  his  brother's  rescue  from  the  low 
rocks  that  lie  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Bill — a  dangerous  spot  to  approach,  except 
in  favourable  weather ;  even  in  a  heavy 
swell  a  boat  would  run  considerable  risk  in 
approaching  them,  and  would  be  liable  to  be 
stove  against  their  sharp,  jagged  points,  un- 
less well  handled. 

As  he  ponders  over  these  things,  his  at- 
tention is  aroused  by  the  quick  regular  tramp 
of  many  feet.  He  leans  out  of  the  window. 
Some  forty  or  fifty  grey  shadows  hurry 
by,  and  occasionally  a  firelock  gleams  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  in  front  of  the 
hotel  as  they  pass.  It  is  the  picket,  on  its 
way  to  Chesil  Beach.  Dainty's  lip  curls  as 
he  mutters,  "  We  don't  mean  to  try  that 
way,  at  all  events." 
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But  he  suddenly  reflects  ;  it  is  time  he 
was  up  and  doing.  Meditating  on  what  the 
weather  is  likely  to  be  will  not  assist  Mau- 
rice, nor  can  he  do  any  good  by  remaining 
at  Portland.  His  brother,  he  trusts,  is  by 
this  time  in  the  guidance  of  far  cleverer  heads 
than  his,  as  far  as  relates  to  concealment  on 
the  island.  His  business  is  to  get  into  Wey- 
mouth as  quickly  as  possible,  and  put  to  sea 
with  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  if  practicable 
about  mid-day.  Of  course  there  are  no 
trains  at  that  time  of  night,  but  he  can  walk. 
It  is  only  about  four  miles,  and  a  tolerably 
direct  road.  Dainty  lets  himself  quietly  out 
of  the  hotel,  and  makes  his  way  down  the 
hill  towards  the  railway-station.  Leaving 
that  on  his  right,  he  tramps  steadily  along 
the  road,  which  here  runs  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Chesil  Beach. 

As  he  arrives  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
beach,  he  is  arrested  by  the  sharp  rattle  of  a 
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firelock  brought  down  to  the  charge,  and  a 
gruff  voice  demands  imperiously,  "  Who 
goes  there  ?" 

"  A  friend,"  replies  Dainty,  and  promptly 
advances  steadily  towards  the  sentry,  who, 
when  he  arrives  within  some  half  a  dozen 
paces,  calls  upon  him  to  halt.  True  to  his 
military  training,  Dainty  does  so.  The 
soldier  advances  two  or  three  steps,  and 
scrutinises  him  narrowly. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  convict,"  says  the 
man  at  length.  "  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
there's  one  out  to-night.  I  can't  let  you  pass 
till  the  officer's  seen  you.  He  won't  be  a 
minute  before  he's  here." 

"  What  is  it,  Adams?"  exclaimed  a  voice 
some  few  paces  behind  them  ;  and  attired  in 
grey  military  overcoat  and  forage  cap,  an 
officer  came  rapidly  forward.  "  Who  have 
you  got  there?  Dainty  Ellerton,  by  the 
powers !"  he  ejaculated,   as  he  peered  into 
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Dainty's  face.  "  What  on  earth  brings  you 
out  convict-catching  ?"  and  then  Tim  Weaver 
stopped,  covered  with  confusion,  as  it  flashed 
across  him  that  Maurice  Ellerton  was  one  of 
the  luckless  denizens  of  Portland.  He  could 
have  bitten  his  tongue  out  for  his  thought- 
less speech. 

"  I  am  not  convict-catching,  as  you  term 
it,"  retorted  Dainty  bitterly.  "  It  was  my 
good  fortune,  when  in  the  service,  never  to 
be  employed  in  such  ignominious  business. 
I  never  listed  to  perform  police  duties,  and 
should  have  left  the  army  long  before  had  I 
been  set  to  such  dirty  work." 

It  was  a  cruel  taunt,  but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  how  sorely  wrung  Dainty's 
feelings  had  been  by  his  brother's  shame. 
The  shattering  of  our  idols  is  desolation  to 
most  of  us ;  and  till  that  terrible  afternoon 
in  Berner's  Street,  Dainty  had  looked  up  to 
his  brother  as  one  of  the  best  fellows — one 
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of  the  truest,  loyalest  hearts  he  knew — he 
would  have  staked  his  life  on  Maurice's 
rectitude  and  integrity — would  have  appeal- 
ed to  him  on  a  delicate  question  of  honour, 
and  abode  by  his  decision  unswervingly. 

"  Ah,  Dainty,"  cried  the  Irishman,  implor- 
ingly, "  don't  be  hard  on  me !  Sure  the 
words  slipped  out  by  accident.  I'm  clean 
mad  with  meself  for  vexing  you.  It's  all 
right,  Adams,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
sentry,  who  had  already  ordered  his  forelock, 
and  was  looking  with  no  little  curiosity  at 
his  officer's  confabulation  with  the  mysterious 
stranger.  "  You'd  better  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out, Portland  way." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  did  think  of  what 
you  were  saying,  or  who  you  were  saying  it 
to,"  replied  Dainty  slowly.  "You  never 
did,  that  I  can  remember,"  he  continued, 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  But  you  don't  want  to 
detain  me,  I  presume?" 
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"  Deuce  a  bit,"  replied  Mr.  Weaver ;  "  ex- 
cept I'd  be  mighty  glad  of  your  company. 
It's  dull,  lonesome  work  this  picket  business. 
Have  a  cigar,  Dainty,  and  just  the  laste 
taste  of  the  crathur  before  you  go !"  and  the 
Irishman  produced  a  well-furnished  flask. 
"  Ah,  just  a  drop,"  he  continued,  as  Dainty 
shook  his  head  in  the  negative.  "  Just 
put  your  lips  to  it,  as  a  sign  you  forgive 
me. 

Thus  adjured,  Dainty  took  a  gulp  from 
Mr.  Weaver's  flask,  and  accepted  the 
proffered  cigar.  Then  bidding  his  enter- 
tainer good  night,  he  strode  on  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

u  Faith,"  muttered  Mr.  Weaver,  as  Dain- 
ty's steps  died  away  in  the  distance,  "  if 
there's  a  man  has  the  gift  of  saying  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time,  it's  meself. 
I  suppose  it's  bred  in  me.  If  there's 
been   a   death  by  choking   in   the   family, 
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I'll  go  bail  I'd  begin  talking  about  hemp. 
If  a  man's  wife  has  run  away  from  him 
I'd  never  forget  to  inquire  after  her ; 
and  when  two  fellows  are  dead  cuts,  I'm 
just  the  boy  to  ask  thim  to  dinner  to  meet 
each  other.  By  the  Lord !  it's  just  my 
luck  !  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  this  minute 
if  I  was  employed  trying  to  take  Maurice 
Ellerton.  There's  fifteen  hundred  of  'em 
in  there,  and  I'll  engage  they  don't  stay  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  It's  mighty  hard  if 
none  of  the  other  fourteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  have  taken  advantage  of  my 
being  first  for  picket.  Good  heavens !  what 
should  I  do,  if  this  should  happen  to  be 
Maurice,  and  he  attempted  to  come  through 
here !  I  wouldn't  have  it  so  for  all  I'm 
worth — and  I'm  a  gentleman  of  means  now," 
muttered  Tim,  grinning,  "  and  haven't  to 
think  for  five  minutes  before  I  take  a  six- 
penny cigar.     And  what's   the   good  of  it 
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all  ?"  he  continued,  as  his  face  fell.  "  There's 
the  girl  Fin  mad  about,  in  love  with  another 
— the  darlint!  Ah,  well !  when  it  came  to 
choosing  between  me  and  Dainty,  small 
blame  to  her — I'm  only  a  blundering,  poor 
devil  at  the  best ;  but  I  love  her,  too,  very 
dearly." 

And  here,  overcome  by  hie  reflections, 
Mr.  Weaver  took  a  copious  pull  at  his  flask; 
and  having  lit  his  pipe,  continued  to  smoke 
and  hum  snatches  of  nautical  ballads,  culled 
from  Captain  Holdershed's  repertoire,  till 
relieved  by  another  detachment  of  his  regi- 
ment, some  two  or  three  hours  after  day- 
break. 

Dainty,  meanwhile,  hurries  along  through 
the  night,  and  ere  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
are  visible  in  the  sky,  stands  upon  the  quay 
at  Weymouth.  A  few  minutes  search,  and 
he  has  aroused  a  boatman,  and  puts  off  for 
his  own  yacht,  which  lies  anchored  in  the 
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harbour.  Discipline  is  strict  on  board  the 
Maid,  and  there  is  a  man  on  watch,  pacing 
the  deck.  Dainty  quickly  runs  up  the  lad- 
der, gives  orders  that  he  is  to  be  called  at 
nine,  and  then  betakes  himself  to  his  berth. 

Strange,  but  he  is  asleep  in  five  minutes. 
He  who  for  the  last  week  has  found  it  so 
difficult  to  sleep,  now  slumbers  like  a  child. 
Now  the  drama  has  begun,  his  nerves  are 
braced.  It  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  rise 
of  the  curtain  that  unhinged  him.  He 
knows,  too,  that  he  may  have  no  chance  to 
lie  down  to-morrow  night,  and  is  anxious 
to  economize  his  powers.  His  sporting  in- 
stincts have  taught  him  that.  When  you 
are  on  the  moors,  and  the  evening's  whist 
runs  late,  it  is  well  never  to  miss  an  hour's 
slumber  that  you  can  lay  hands  on.  Both 
your  whist  and  your  shooting  will  benefit 
by  such  timely  economy  of  your  strength. 

But   when    Dainty  comes  on   deck  next 
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morning,  he  finds  his  prognostications  of 
last  night  regarding  the  weather  only  too 
closely  verified  ;  it  is  blowing  a  stiff  breeze. 
Shall  he  put  to  sea  or  not?  Impossible 
that  he  can  do  anything  in  such  weather, 
and  the  wind  is  freshening  every  hour. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  its  heightening 
to  quite  a  respectable  gale  by  sundown. 
Inaction  is  very  painful  to  Dainty,  but  a 
cruise,  as  things  stand  at  present,  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  It  is  better  that  he 
should  remain  on  the  spot,  so  that  he  may 
receive  any  communication  the  fugitive  may 
send  him.  Not  much  likelihood,  certainly, 
of  that,  yet  he  may  hear  something  of  Mau- 
rice in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  sends  off  a  laconic  and  somewhat 
enigmatical  note  to  Jennie  : — 

"Found  our  friends  out  last  night.    Shall 

not  go  fishing  to-day ;  the  weather  is  too 

rough.     Yours  ever, 

"  Dainty." 
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That  done,  he  has  to  undergo  what 
has  ofttimes  been  the  lot  of  great  men  in 
the  conduct  of  mighty  enterprises — bite  his 
nails  and  watch  the  weather.  From  the 
days  of  the  Armada  to  the  terrible  story  of 
Napoleons  gigantic  raid  on  Moscow — from 
the  snows  of  the  Crimea  to  Chanzy's  death- 
struggle  on  the  Loire — the  barometer  has 
had  much  to  say  to  the  solution  of  events. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"ae  fareweel,  alas!  for  ever." 

II  M  R.  WEAVER,  since  he  has  discovered 
-*-"-  that  Dainty  is  his  successful  rival  in 
Jennie's  good  graces,  fights  rather  shy  of 
Upway.  He  feels  that  he  is  de  trop  there, 
and  accepts  the  situation  as  he  best  may. 
Modesty  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  Irish- 
man's attributes,  and,  were  it  anyone  else, 
he  would  by  no  means  have  resigned  his 
pretensions  so  easily.  But  to  contend  with 
Daintv — to  enter  the  lists  against  the  hero 
of  his  boyhood — would  be  in  his  eyes  su- 
premely ridiculous.  Had  Jennie's  partiality 
been  declared  in  favour  of  any  other,  Mr. 
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Weaver,  nothing  daunted,  had  still  contest- 
ed the  prize  ;  but  with  Dainty  it  was  differ- 
ent. Loyalty  to  his  school-boy  idol  for- 
bade, if  nothing  else,  not  to  mention  the 
hopelessness  of  striving  against  Dainty  in 
anything. 

Captain  Holdershed  fumes  and  frets  a 
good  deal  over  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Tim  Weaver  is  a  prime  favourite  with  that 
bibulous  old  gentleman,  while  his  successful 
rival  is  rather  the  reverse.  "  A  kid-gloved, 
dandified  whipper-snapper  I"  the  ancient 
mariner  designates  him  wrathfully  at  times, 
and  angrily  demands  of  his  niece  what  she 
means  by  fooling  with  a  popinjay  like  that, 
when  an  honest  gentleman  is  willing  to  take 
her  for  his  wife. 

What  a  popinjay  means  exactly,  the 
veteran  is  not  so  clear  about,  but  it  is  a 
good  word.  George  Eliot  says  that  "  the 
right  word  is  always  a  power,  and  commu- 
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nicates  its  definiteness  to  our  actions."  Simi- 
larly is  there  much  comfort  in  an  undefined 
term  when  abusing  our  neighbours.  We 
reiterate  it  with  infinite  gusto  and  self-com- 
placency, as  containing  more  malice  and 
uncharitableness  than  we  should  like  to 
commit  ourselves  to  in  plain  English. 

But  the  Captain,  in  his  irritation,  feels  it 
his  duty  to  go  a  step  further  than  this.  He 
conceives  that  it  behoves  him  to  interfere 
between  his  niece  and  "the  popinjay" — 
that  the  girl  is  making  for  herself  a  bed  of 
thorns — that  she  runs  the  risk  of  being  won 
and  thrown  on  one  side.  u  White-livered, 
light-kidded  popinjays  are  always  scoun- 
drels !"  growled  the  Captain  to  himself, 
dogmatically. 

Not  much  of  the  "  white  liver "  about 
Dainty,  all  the  same.  He  would  look  death 
straight  enough  in  the  face  in  time  of  diffi- 
culty or  danger,  but   his   fancy  for   being 
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well  gloved  still  clung  to  him.  He  yachted 
in  gloves — a  thing  to  make  even  yachtsmen 
shudder,  how  much  more  this  genuine  old 
sea-dog  ! 

There's  a  story  told  of  a  well-known  staff- 
officer,  who  was  seen  drawing  on  a  new  pair 
of  straw-coloured  kids  just  previous  to  "going 
in  "  at  the  Alma.  Upon  being  jeeringly  told 
that  he  might  perhaps  find  all  decoration 
superfluous  ere  another  sixty  minutes  were 
over  his  head,  he  retorted,  curtly,  "  If  I  am 
shot,  I  should  like  to  be  shot  like  a  gentle- 
man." Dainty  had  similar  feelings,  and 
would  also  have  repudiated  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing the  world  ungloved. 

But  although  the  Captain  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  a  serious  talk  with  Jennie, 
and  to  exercise  his  avuncular  authority  in 
Mr.  Weaver's  behalf  yet  that  gallant  mariner 
feels  considerable  difficulty  in  screwing  up 
his  courage  to  the  point.     He  cannot  con- 
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ceal  from  himself  that  his  niece  has  shown  a 
very  determined  will  of  her  own  upon  the 
few  occasions  on  which  he  has  thought  fit  to 
interfere  with  her  despotically.  Indeed, 
the  Captain  can  call  to  mind  none  upon 
which  she  has  not  asserted  her  right  of  inde- 
pendence. He  fears  that  threat  so  often 
held  in  terrorem  over  him,  "that  she  will 
relinquish  the  superintendence  of  his  estab- 
lishment, and  return  to  live  with  her  own 
people  at  Portland."  Yet  he  has  his  duties 
as  an  uncle,  his  authority  as  an  uncle ; 
and  then  the  Captain  indulges  in  a  wonder- 
ing soliloquy,  interlarded  with  strange  nauti- 
cal oaths,  and  the  terms  u  mutiny "  and 
"  discipline." 

To  a  soft-hearted  man,  such  as  the  Cap- 
tain, with  all  his  bluster,  is  in  reality,  femi- 
nine mutiny  is  the  thing  of  all  others  that 
he  is  most  unfitted  to  cope  with :  albeit,  like 
many  a  father  of  a  family,  whose  woman- 
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kind  twist  him  round  their  fingers,  he  be- 
lieves himself  a  domestic  autocrat.  Still,  the 
Captain,  brooding  wrathfully  over  the  de- 
privation of  Mr.  Weaver's  society,  resolves, 
in  homely  phrase,  to  have  it  out  with  his 
niece  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

It  is  the  morning  after  Maurice's  escape, 
and  the  veteran,  by  way  of  bracing  himself 
to  his  task,  is  indulging  in  a  song;  from  his 
favourite  composer,  while  awaiting  Jennie's 
appearance,  and  breakfast. 

"  '  Go  patter  to  lubbers  and  swabs,  d'ye  see, 
'Bout  danger,  and  fear,  and  the  like, 
A  tight  water  boat  and  good  sea-room  give  ine, 
And  'tarn't  to  a  little  I'll  strike,'  " 

warbled  the  Captain.  "  Confound  it,"  he  mut- 
tered, "  that's  where  it  is  she'll  cut  in  with 
that  slippery  tongue  of  hers,  and,  jam  me  on 
a  lee  coast,  I  know  she  will.     But — 

'  Avast,  nor  don't  think  me  a  milksop  so  soft. 
To  be  taken  for  trifles  aback, 
For  they  says  there's  a  Providence  sits  up  aloft, 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack.'" 

f2 
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He  seemed  to  derive  much  comfort  from 
the  final  stanza,  and  was  reiterating  the  last 
lines  in  jubilant  tones  as  Jennie  entered  the 
room. 

"  'They  say  there's  a  Providence  sits  up  aloft, 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack.' 

Good  morning,  my  dear.  You're  late 
turning  out." 

"  Yes ;  only  a  few  minutes,  though,  and 
you  shall  have  your  tea  directly,"  replied 
Jennie,  as  she  busied  herself  with  the  cups 
and  saucers. 

The  Captain  fidgeted  about  the  room, 
and  more  than  once  cleared  his  throat  in  a 
determined  manner,  but  somehow  the 
words  would  not  exactly  come.  He  sat 
down  to  the  table,  and  although  his  appetite 
was  not  visibly  affected,  yet  he  was  so  ob- 
viously ill  at  ease  that,  had  not  Jennie  been 
pre-occupied,  she  must  have  noticed  it.  But 
Jennie's  mind  was  full  of  what  might  have 
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taken  place  at  Portland  during  the  night,  of 
the  rising  wind,  of  Dainty,  and  what  would 
come  of  it  all.  She  of  course  knew  that  the 
attempt  was  to  be  expected  any  night.  She 
knew,  none  better,  what  risk  Maurice  would 
run  in  remaining  on  the  island,  and  was 
equally  alive  to  the  dilemma  boisterous 
weather  would  entail  upon  the  conspirators. 
No  wonder  she  is  anxious  and  distrait  this 
morning. 

"  Hark  ye,"  exclaimed  the  Captain  abrupt- 
ly, "  I  don't  think  it  creditable  for  a  young 
woman  to  go  trapesing  about  with  a  man, 
unless  he  has  professed  honourable  inten- 
tions towards  her.  You  don't  know  the 
world,  my  girl,  but  I  do ;  and  it's  my  duty 
to  warn  you  off  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of 
a  popinjay's  tongue." 

The  Captain  thought  that  last  remark 
rather  happily  turned,  and  continued  his 
oration  with  renewed  confidence. 
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"  It  cant  be  expected  that  a  girl  like  you 
who  has  had  no  experience  of  the  wicked- 
ness of — of"  (chaps  he  nearly  said,  but  a 
happy  inspiration  suggested  world),  "the 
world,  could  be  expected  to  see  these  things 
like  a  man  who's  sailed  round  it  more  than 
once.  When  I  see  yon  cruising  in  bad 
company  on  a  lee  shore,  it's  my  bounden 
duty  to  speak  out." 

He  glanced  at  his  niece  as  he  finished 
speaking,  but  her  appearance  was  not  par- 
ticularly re-assuring.  Her  head  was  raised 
proudly  and  defiantly,  and  as  she  pushed 
back  the  heavy  masses  of  brown  hair  from 
her  temples,  the  slightly  flushed  cheeks, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  rnutine  mouth  augured 
ill  for  docile  submission  on  her  part. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  answer  ?"  he  said 
after  a  short  pause. 

"  Because  you  haven't  asked  me  anything 
as  yet,"  replied  Jennie. 
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"Why,  you  hussy,"  retorted  the  Captain 
angrily,  "  do  you  mean  to  deny  that  you 
are  always  tramping  about  with  that  Ellerton 
chap  ?" 

"  Certainly  not  ;  I  walk  with  Dainty 
Ellerton  whenever  he's  good  enough  to  take 
me  out." 

"  And  I  tell  you  there  must  be  an  end  of 
that,"  said  the  Captain,  bringing  his  hand 
down  heavily  on  the  table.  "  I'll  not  have 
a  niece  of  mine  lose  her  character  in  such 
way." 

"Nobody  but  you  ever  ventured  to  in- 
sinuate aught  against  it  as  yet,"  replied  the 
girl  spiritedly. 

"  Look  here,  lass.  D'ye  think  a  fine 
gentleman  like  that  ever  means  to  make  you 
his  wife  ?  Do  you  know  what'll  be  the  end 
of  all  your  philandering  and  strolling  ?  A 
sore  heart  and  wet  eyes,  or  maybe  worse ; 
and,   by  Heaven,   if  he  wrongs  you,    child, 
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though  I'm  an  old  man  I'll  have  his  life,  if  I 
swing  for  it !" 

The  genuine  love  for  her  displayed  in  her 
uncle's  last  speech  completely  melted  Jen- 
nie.  The  girl's  rising  passion  was  quelled. 
She  rose  from  her  seat,  passed  quickly  round 
the  table,  threw  her  arms  round  the  old 
man's  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

"  Listen,  uncle,"  she  whispered,  still  ca- 
ressing him,  while  her  long  lashes  were  just 
a  little  wet,  "  I  am  Dainty  Ellerton's  pro- 
mised wife.  He  cannot  marry  me  till  some 
business  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  is  satis- 
factorily settled.  But  in  a  very  short  time 
now  that  will  be  all  over;  then  we  are  to 
be  married,  and  you  will  have  to  be  at  the 
wedding." 

"  I  don't  like  him,  Jennie,  and  I  never 
shall.  I  wish  you  could  have  fancied  the 
other.  He's  the  best  stuff  of  the  two,  to  my 
thinking.     But  if  that  dandified  chap  means 
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honestly  by  you,  and  you  like  him,  of  course 
I've  nothing  to  say.  But  I  mistrust  him, 
child." 

"Yes,  because  you're  a  prejudiced,  unfor- 
giving old  sailor,  and  can't  forgive  his  being  a 
bit  of  a  dandy.  But  wish  me  joy,  uncle, 
won't  you  ?" 

"  God  bless  you,  girl,  and  may  you  be 
happy  !  And  now,  you  wheedling  puss,  get 
me  my  pipe." 

Jennie  had  scarce  filled  and  presented  her 
uncle  with  his  pipe — a  sure  sign  that  he 
stood  in  high  favour  with  her — when  she 
received  Dainty's  note.  It  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  recipient,  and 
she  decided  instantly  that  she  would  go  into 
Weymouth  and  see  the  writer.  There  was 
no  particular  necessity  for  this,  but  Jennie 
knew  that  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  could  do  no 
good  by  putting  to  sea  in  such  weather.  She 
wanted  to  hear  how  things  were  going  on. 
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She  thought  her  counsel  might  be  useful  ; 
and,  clinching  argument  of  all,  she  wanted 
to  see  Dainty.  It  might  be  the  last  she 
should  see  of  him  for  some  time — indeed,  in 
all  probability,  would  be  so.  Should  he 
succeed  in  carrying  off  his  brother,  of  course 
he  must  sail  for  foreign  parts,  and  weeks,  if 
not  months,  must  intervene  before  he  could 
return  to  England.  Then,  again,  if  it  should 
be  discovered,  as  was  only  too  likely,  how 
large  a  part  he  had  played  in  Maurice's  es- 
cape, he  would  run  considerable  risk  in 
setting  foot  in  the  country — at  all  events, 
for  some  considerable  period.  Jennie  saw 
all  this  clearly,  and  felt  she  must  bid  her 
lover  good-bye.  True,  he  didn't  ask  her  to 
come,  but  the  quick-witted  girl  understood 
that.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  be  compro- 
mised in  any  way  in  his  attempt.  He  did 
not  wish  her  to  risk  her  reputation  by  visit- 
ing him  on  board  his  yacht.     "  But  the  pro- 
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prieties  can't  be  always  observed,"  said 
Jennie  to  herself,  with  a  little  grimace ; 
"  and,  Dainty,  my  darling,  I  must  see  you 
once  more  before  you  go." 

So  Jennie  seized  her  hat,  and  leaving  the 
Captain  to  meditate  upon  how  his  projected 
storm  had  dissolved  into  peace  and  sun- 
shine, started  for  Weymouth.  The  veteran, 
in  fact,  was  musing  in  a  very  unsatisfied 
fashion  over  the  scene  of  the  morning.  He 
had  meant  to  be  a  lion,  and  knew  that  he 
had  been  a  lamb.  He  had  a  dim  idea  that 
he  had  been  somehow  cajoled,  bamboozled. 
It  was  not  so,  of  course,  but  he  had  that 
kind  of  feeling.  He  had  made  up  his  mind, 
screwed  up  his  courage,  to  assert  his  autho- 
rity, and  it  had  all  ended,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  in  soap."  Of  course  he  wished  his 
niece  to  be  happy,  but  then  he  wanted  to 
dictate  how  she  was  to  arrive  at  happiness. 
And   then  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  nephew 
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who  had  such  a  faculty  for  conviviality  as 
Mr.  Weaver,  grieved  the  old  gentleman 
much — and  all  on  account  of  a  popinjay ! 
The  Captain  clung  fondly  to  that  expres- 
sion. His  aversion  to  Dainty  was  so  strong 
that  he  was  still  inclined  to  disbelieve  in  his 
acting  honestly  to  his  niece  r  and  had  not 
Jennie  luckily  left  the  cottage,  he  would 
most  assuredly  have  once  more  resumed  his 
brief  for  Mr.  Weaver. 

On  her  arrival  at  Weymouth,  Jennie 
made  her  way  at  once  to  the  harbour.  Her 
quick  eyes  speedily  detected  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist  still  lying  at  her  moorings,  and,  hailing 
a  boatman,  she  desired  to  be  put  on  board. 
The  master  marvelled  much,  as  he  slipped 
down  the  accommodation-ladder  to  assist 
the  lady.  Since  he  had  been  in  Mr.  Eller- 
ton's  service,  this  was  the  first  visitor  he 
had  welcomed  up  those  steps,  and  he  had 
often  mused  over  the  unusual  solitariness  of 
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Dainty's  life,  compared  with  his  former  ex- 
perience of  yachtsmen.  Yes,  Mr.  Ellerton 
was  in  his  cabin — would  the  lady  prefer  to 
go  below  at  once,  or  should  he  send  down 
to  Mr.  Ellerton  ? 

"  Show  me  there,  if  you  will  be  so  good," 
replied  Jennie ;  and  the  master,  who,  al- 
though possessed  of  a  wife  and  three  or 
four  children,  had  all  a  sailor's  admiration 
for  a  handsome  woman,  led  the  way  him- 
self. 

"  Jennie  i"  exclaimed  Dainty,  with  aston- 
ishment, as  the  door  opened.  "  Welcome, 
my  darling  ;"  and,  oblivious  of  his  skipper's 
presence,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her.  "  But,"  he  continued,  as  that  function- 
ary discreetly  withdrew,  "  I  don't  think  that 
you  are  very  prudent  to  come  and  see  me 
here.  It's  a  very  scandalous  world,  my 
own,  and  people  will  talk,  you  know." 

"  If  they  will,  they  must,"  she   replied, 
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proudly.  "  Dearest,  I  could  not  let  you 
sail  without  coming  to  say  good-bye.  But 
for  the  accident  of  this  wind,  I  should  not 
have  had  the  chance.  I  am  not  selfish 
enough  to  say  that  I  am  glad  it  is  blowing 
so  hard,  but  I  had  not  strength  of  mind  to 
renounce  the  opportunity  of  telling  you  once 
more " 

Here  she  paused,  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  a  somewhat  tearful  smile,  and  then 
hid  her  flushed  cheeks  on  his  breast. 

"  Of  telling  me  what,  pet?"  asked  Dainty, 
as  he  bent  over  her. 

"  That  I  love  you,"  she  whispered. 

"  My  own,"  he  murmured,  as  he  clasped 
her  closely,  "  I  shan't  be  gone  very  long ; 
ere  three  months  are  over,  I  shall  be  back 
to  claim  you  as  my  wife.  It  will  have  to 
be  a  very  quiet  wedding,  Jennie,  as  I  shall 
not  wish  to  call  attention  to  my  presence  in 
these  parts." 
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"All  that  shall  be  as  you  will,"  replied 
the  girl ;  "  only  let  me  hear  that  you  are 
safe  through  with  this  business,  and  I  can 
wait  patiently  till  it  seems  good  to  you  to 
come  for  me." 

"  I  think,  Jennie,  I'd  prefer  a  little  more 
impatience  on  your  part,"  retorted  Dainty, 
laughing. 

"  Ah  !"  she  replied,  smiling,  "  don't  you 
know  that  a  woman  can  be  both — patient  to 
bear  for  the  man  she  loves,  and  yet  be  im- 
patient to  see  him  again  at  the  same  time  ? 
But,  Dainty,  have  you  heard  anything  of 
Maurice? — have  you  heard  anything  from 
Nance  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable.  I  only  know  that  two 
prisoners  escaped  last  night.  I  heard  the 
gun,  and  came  through  the  picket  on  Chesil 
Beach  between  four  and  five  o'clock.  It 
must  be  they." 

"  Yes,    of    course    it    would    be    they. 
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Nance,  I  suppose,  thought  she  had  better 
keep  on  the  island  to  aid  your  brother. 
The  girl  is  sharp-witted,  and  would  under- 
stand what -this  wind  meant  as  well  as  you 
or  I  do.  She  would  know  that  no  boat 
could  near  the  western  side  of  the  Bill 
while  this  gale  lasts,  and  Would  never  run 
the  risk  of  guiding  him  there  to-night." 

"  You  think  she's  to  be  trusted  ?"  asked 
Dainty. 

"  Yes.  She  does  not  like  you,  but  she'll 
be  as  true  as  steel  to  me ;  and,  forgive  me, 
Dainty,  but  to  bind  her  thoroughly  to  our 
interests,"  here  Jennie  faltered  a  little,  "  I 
told  her  I  was  going  to  marry  you." 

Dainty  said  nothing,  but  his  hand  played 
fondly  with  the  girl's  rich  brown  tresses. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me?"  whispered 
Jennie. 

"  No  ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  tell  whom 
you    choose    of    our    engagement — though 
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you  may  remember  I  told  Nance  myself." 
"  True,  I  forgot.  But,  of  course,"  she 
continued,  "you  must  start  the  moment 
there  is  a  sign  of  the  wind's  dropping.  He 
will  run  considerable  risk  if  he  makes  his 
way  to  the  Bill,  and  finds  no  help  when  he 
gets  there.  Nance  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  what  can  be  done,  and  what  can't,  to 
let  him  attempt  it,  if  positively  hopeless ;  but 
she  will  bring  him  there  the  first  night 
there's  a  chance,  even  if  it  be  a  risky  one. 
The  child  does  not  know  what  fear  is, 
except  connected  with  the  Lady  of  the  Well 
— she  does  stand  somewhat  in  awe  of  her. 
And  now,  Dainty,  kiss  me  and  let  me  go. 
God  bless  you,  my  own  dearest,  and  send 
you  safe  through  this  affair.  I  shall  see  you 
no  more  till  you  return  to  fetch  me ;  but 
you  will  write  to  me,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  if  it  be 
ever  such  a  scrap." 

VOL.  III.  G 
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"Ah!  that's  good  of  you,"  returned  the 
girl,  as  she  yielded  to  his  embrace,  and  their 
lips  met  in  a  long,  passionate  kiss.  "  Once 
more,  good-bye,  my  dearest." 

Dainty  escorted  her  on  deck,  saw  her 
into  the  boat,  exchanged  one  last  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  then  stood  leaning 
on  the  taffrail  watching  her  progress  to  the 
quay. 

The  next  time  he  shall  lay  his  lips  to 
Jennie's,  God  help  him,  for  he  will  need  it 
sorely. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MID  THE  RATS  AND  THE  DARKNESS. 

TF  Dainty  Ellerton  passed  a  restless, 
-*-  anxious  day  on  board  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist,  in  Weymouth  harbour,  his  brother  was 
undergoing  a  weary  time  of  it  at  Portland. 
He  had  been  conducted  by  Nance  to  a  barn 
on  the  outskirts  of  Southwell,  a  village 
standing  just  off  the  cliff,  and  distant  some- 
thing like  two  miles  from  the  Bill.  There 
his  guide,  after  calling  his  attention  to  a 
heap  of  clean  straw,  and  cautioning  him 
upon  no  account  to  venture  out  until  he 
should  see  her  again,  left  him.  Worn  out 
and  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  excitement, 

G  2 
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Maurice  threw  himself  upon  the  straw,  and 
was  soon  sound  asleep.  When  he  awoke 
he  could  see,  by  the  faint  light  that  broke 
through  the  dilapidated  roof,  that  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens.  How  long  he  had  slept 
he  knew  not.  He  got  up  and  looked  about 
him.  He  was  in  an  old  and  apparently  disused 
barn.  Broken  and  rusty  agricultural  imple- 
ments lay  scattered  around — a  couple  of  bar- 
rows without  wheels,  the  debris  of  a  tax-cart,  a 
fractured  spade,  a  plough  eaten  up  with  rust, 
a  bit  of  a  flail,  two  or  three  shattered  hoes, 
a  few  rotted  sacks,  &c.  But  all  bore  signs 
of  having  been  long  abandoned  by  their 
owners.  The  place  was  festooned  with 
cobwebs.  There  were  holes  in  the  roof 
through  which  the  wind  whistled  shrilly, 
and  the  shutter  was  torn  off  the  "  pitching  " 
window,  that  window  through  which,  in 
former  davs,  the  labourers  had  been  wont 
to  throw  in  the  sheaves  from  the  top  of  the 
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harvest-carts.  That  the  place  had  been  long 
deserted  was  evident.  The  bnndle  of  straw 
upon  which  he  had  slept  alone  showed  signs 
of  being  of  yesterday.  That  had  doubtless 
been  thrown  there  for  his  special  accommo- 
dation. 

With  some  little  difficulty  he  climbed  up  to 
the  window,  about  six  feet  above  his  head,  and 
peeped  cautiously  out.  He  saw  a  grey  sky, 
through  which  the  wild,  fleecy  clouds  were 
hurrying,  as  if  fearing  to  be  too  late  to  en- 
joy the  gale  at  its  zenith,  while  there  gleams 
fitfully  a  dying  autumnal  sun.  Opposite  is  a 
house,  which  one  glance  tells  him  is  tenant- 
less — ay,  has  been  so  for  months,  perhaps 
years.  The  shattered  windows,  dilapidated 
roof,  all  those  small  unmistakeable,  undefin- 
able  signs  that  mark  the  decay  of  houses,  as 
they  do  of  humanity,  are  palpable.  To  my 
mind  there  is  nothing  offers  such  a  parallel 
to  our  own  wearing  away  as  our  deserted 
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dwellings.  A  deserted  house  is  a  dead 
house.  And  as,  when  our  pulses  cease  to 
beat,  it  is  the  "  windows  of  the  soul "  that  are 
the  first  of  our  mortal  remains  to  perish,  so 
in  the  dead  house  the  windows  are  the  first 
thing  to  disappear,  and  leave  but  their 
empty  frames  behind  them.  Two  or  three 
tumbling-down  outhouses  complete  the 
picture.     Not  a  soul — not  a  living  thing  is 


in  sight. 


Maurice  drops  wearily  down  again.  He 
has  not  tasted  food  since  yesterday  evening, 
and  becomes  aware  that  he  is  possessed  with 
a  ravenous  appetite.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  stimulates  our  conscience  it  is  an  un- 
satisfied intestine.  If  there  is  one  occa- 
sion more  than  another  that  awakens  a 
lively  sense  of  our  wrong-doings,  it  is  a 
combination  of  hunger,  solitude,  and  cold. 
How  venial  our  sins  look  after  a  good  din- 
ner; how  ugly  they  shape   themselves    on 
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Lenten  diet !  Most  of  our  great  city  crimi- 
nals have  lived  well.  To  be  a  participator 
in  a  gigantic  fraud  requires  some  dulling  of 
the  moral  perceptions.  Successful  robbery 
necessitates  high  living.  Perpetrators  of 
such  are  wont  to  suffer  from  remorse  when 
they  come  to  that  "bunch  of  leeks — the 
soldier's  fare." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Maurice  Eller- 
ton  is  experiencing  now  for  the  first  time 
the  agony  of  remorse.  He  had  under- 
gone that  before  his  trial — before  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life — 
before  he  had  given  that  testimony  against 
himself  at  Westminster  which  first  made 
him  a  prisoner.  But  now,  cold,  hungry, 
and  exhausted,  all  the  miserable  story  of 
his  crime  once  more  racked  his  conscience- 
stricken  brain.  No  man  understood  more 
thoroughly  than  he  how  all  social  position 
was  forfeited  to  him  for  ever — that  he  had 
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dragged  his  own  family  down  with  him  in 
his  fall — that  the  stain  of  the  forger  must 
rest  upon  them  all. 

Bitter  had  been  his  reflections  while  yet 
within  the  prison,  but  bitterer  still  were  his 
thoughts  this  afternoon.  He  to  whom  they 
all  so  looked  up  had  trailed  their  name 
through  the  mire.  Rose,  to  whom  he  had 
never  ventured  to  tell  his  love,  what  must 
she  think  of  him  in  reality — a  trustee  who 
would  have — indeed,  had — robbed  her  of 
her  all  ?  What  matter  that  he  had  made 
confession,  and  by  so  doing  restitution — could 
that  atone  for  the  disgrace  he  had  cast 
upon  her — upon  all  connected  with  him  ? 
He  knew  well  that  the  crime  of  the  crimi- 
nal cleaves  also  unto  his  relatives. 

And  if  he  succeeds  in  his  escape,  he 
muses,  he  shall  have  to  meet  all  these.  His 
mother ! — that  is  different ;  what  will  not  a 
mother  forgive  to  the  child  she  has  nursed  ? 
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Dainty,  too,  has  stood  loyally  by  him 
throughout ;  but  Maurice  cannot  forget  how 
his  brother  reeled  back  that  afternoon  in 
Berners  Street  when  he  first  told  him  of 
his  shame.  But  how  is  he  to  face  Rose 
Fielding,  the  woman  he  adores,  and  yet 
robbed?  And  as  Maurice  thinks  over  this, 
he  mutters  to  himself,  "  It  were  better  for 
all  that  I  should  die.  The  green  turf  grows 
over  many  a  story  of  infamy  that  perishs 
with  its  author.  Of  the  dead,  men  speak 
with  bated  breath,  and  the  stone  that  would 
be  cast  freely  at  the  living  is  withheld  when 
the  mark  is  but  a  fresh-filled  grave." 

Restlessly  he  paces  up  and  down,  absorbed 
in  these  sombre  reflections.  Yes,  he  thinks 
it  would  be  well  that  he  should  cease  to 
exist.  What  will  he  be? — a  broken,  dis- 
graced man,  living  under  an  assumed  name 
in  a  foreign  land,  haunted  by  the  perpetual 
fear  that  his  real  history  may  be  disclosed. 
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Is  that  a  future  to  look  forward  to  ?  Why 
had  he  not  the  courage  to  die  in  Berners 
Street?  No,  that  was  impossible;  restitu- 
tion had  still  to  be  made  then.  Well,  it 
had  been  clone.  Could  he  do  better  for  all 
those  he  held  dearest  than  lay  down  his  life 
this  very  afternoon  ? 

His  eye  wandered  instinctively  round  the 
old  building,  as  if  in  search  of  some  weapon 
wherewith  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  but  no 
means  readily  suggested  themselves  to  his 
imagination.  To  the  resolute  man  resolved 
to  die  the  way  is  never  wanting,  but  to  the 
waverer — to  the  man  of  Maurice  Ellerton's 
weak  moral  calibre — the  weapon,  the  rope, 
or  the  poison  must  be  at  hand.  Such  men 
never  commit  deliberate  self-murder.  If 
they  perish  by  their  own  hand,  it  is  in  a 
sudden  spasm  of  depression  or  remorse. 
Should  it  occur  to  their  mind  that  the  razor 
requires  stropping,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
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that  the  fatal  gash  is  never  inflicted.  That 
clinging  to  life  instinctive  to  humanity  in- 
tervenes, and  saves  them  from  the  sin  of 
suicide. 

Maurice  is  no  hero — nothing  but  a  weak, 
criminal  man,  whom  love  once  inspired  with 
a  certain  mock  heroism ;  with  ordinary 
physical  courage,  but  incapable  of  high 
resolve  or  dogged  resolution  ;  never  likely 
to  rise  again  from  the  mud  to  which  his  sin 
has  consigned  him.  If  he  appeared  at 
Westminster  to  endeavour  nobly  to  expiate 
his  crime  by  self-sacrifice,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  had 
stooped  to  pick  the  pocket  of  the  woman  he 
professed  to  love,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a 
lower  step  of  degradation  open  to  man. 

As  the  physical  craving  for  food  becomes 
more  intense,  Maurice  dismisses  from  his 
mind  all  reflections  on  the  past.  He  be- 
comes too  absorbed  in  his  present  necessity 
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for  further  retrospection.  The  waning  light 
tells  him  that  the  day  must  be  drawing  to  a 
close.  Once  more  he  climbs  up  to  the 
little  window.  The  wind  is  driving  the 
now  darkening  clouds  before  it  at  a  fine 
rate,  and  it  is  evident  even  to  Maurice's 
inexperienced  eye  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
dirty  night.  A  slight  swirl  of  rain  dashes 
in  his  face  even  as  he  gazes,  but  the  gale  is 
managing  affairs  with  a  high  hand,  and 
bustles  the  storm-clouds  along  before  they 
have  time  to  dissipate  their  contents.  No- 
thing to  be  seen — not  a  sign  of  a  living 
creature.  Another  half  hour  or  so,  and  he 
will  be  alone  in  the  darkness.  There  can 
be  no  chance  to  leave  the  island  to-night, 
he  thinks.  Dainty  has  told  him  that  he 
may  have  to  lie  concealed  perhaps  for  forty  - 
eight  hours — that  to  bring  a  boat  near  the 
Bill  in  boisterous  weather  is  an  impossi- 
bility.    Will    anyone   come  near  him  ?    he 
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wonders.  Surely  the}'  will  remember  that 
he  is  without  food  ?  He  will  wait  till  it  is 
a  little  darker,  and  then,  if  nobody  comes, 
he  must  creep  out  at  all  hazards,  and  look 
about  him.  He  throws  himself  down  upon 
the  straw,  and  tries  to  sleep,  but  he  is  too 
hungry  and  anxious.  Soon  he  becomes 
aware  that  he  is  by  no  means  sole  tenant 
of  the  deserted  barn.  There  is  a  restless 
movement  in  that  far  corner  behind  the 
barrows.  What  a  fool  he  was  not  to  ex- 
amine the  place  thoroughly  while  the  light 
lasted  !  He  raises  himself  on  his  elbow  for 
a  moment  to  listen,  and  then,  as  a  slight 
squeal  catches  his  ear,  drops  back  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  as  he  recognises  that  he  has 
but  the  rats  for  his  companions.  He  hates 
rats ;  he  pictures  himself  there  dying  by 
inches  from  starvation,  too  weak  to  drive 
them  away.  He  can  see  their  fell,  gleam- 
ing eyes  and  grinning  teeth,  as  they  gather 
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round  him,  only  waiting  for  a  few  hours 
more  to  fasten  upon  their  helpless  prey. 
He  jumps  up  from  his  straw,  and  the  rats 
scuttle  away  squeaking  to  their  burrows — 
gibbering  at  him,  so  it  seems  to  his  excited 
imagination. 

But  the  place  is  too  cumbered  with  rub- 
bish to  allow  him  to  pace  up  and  down  in 
the  darkness.  He  stumbles  over  more  than 
one  decaying  implement  of  husbandry  that 
it  had  never  been  worth  anyone's  while  to 
remove  since  the  last  tenant  had  emigrated. 
Once  more  he  creeps  back  to  his  straw,  and 
again  it  occurs  to  him  that  such  freedom  as 
that  of  a  hard-hunted  animal  is  a  doubtful 
blessing.  Will  his  future  life  be  one  long 
struggle  to  hide  himself  from  the  myrmidons 
of  justice  ?  Is  he  destined  to  be  ever  fear- 
ing discover}',  ever  flying  at  scant  notice  to 
avoid  re-capture  ?  He  had  thought  nothing 
of  ail  this  in  the  prison  ;  he  had  pictured  to 
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himself  that,  his  escape  once  accomplished, 
and  some  far  country  safely  reached,  he 
should  begin  a  new  life,  unknown,  unsought. 
Now  it  seems  to  him  that,  wherever  he  may 
fly,  he  must  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  re- 
cognition, in  constant  fear  that  men  shall 
point  at  him  as  they  tell  the  story  of  his 
crime,  in  continual  terror  of  arrest. 

Suddenly  he  hears  a  slight  noise  at  the 
door ;  he  draws  his  breath  hard — is  it  a 
friend  or  foe  that  has  discovered  his  re- 
treat ?  He  can  make  out  that  the  door 
opens  slowly ;  he  sees  that  some  one  has 
entered  ;  he  can  distinguish  a  shape  against 
the  outer  gloom,  dark  though  it  is.  He 
remains  silent  and  motionless.  His  visitor 
quietly  closes  the  door;  another  second,  and 
then  comes  the  sharp  scrape  of  a  lucifer, 
and  he  sees  that  it  is  a  woman.  She  lights 
a  lantern,  which  she  produces  from  beneath 
her  cloak,  throws  back  her  hood,  and  says 
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softly,  "  Mr.  Ellerton,  I  am  a  friend."  He 
rises,  and  gazes  at  her  with  some  surprise. 
It  is  a  face  he  never  saw  before — the  face 
of  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  her 
brown  hair  somewhat  tossed  by  the  wind, 
and  wet  from  the  driving  showers.  She, 
too,  regards  him  attentively  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  exclaims, 

"  You  may  trust  me  thoroughly.  I  fear 
you  must  be  very  hungry,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  risk  bringing  you  food  before 
dark.  The  escape  is  known  all  over  the 
island,  and  there  are  plenty  of  prying  eyes 
on  the  look-out  to  earn  the  reward." 

"  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  com- 
ing at  all,"  he  replied.  "  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive what  motive  can  have  interested  you 
in  my  behalf." 

He  felt  instinctively  that  this  was  no  wo- 
man whose  help  had  been  bought  with  gold, 
or  could  be  purchased  in  that  fashion.     He 
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was  also  clear  that  this  was  not  the  girl 
who  had  met  him  at  Rufus's  Tower  the 
previous  night,  and  conducted  him  thither  ; 
and  here  his  further  speculations  were  all 
merged  into  what  might  be  the  contents  of 
that  basket  which  she  now  produced,  and 
proceeded  to  unpack. 

"  Here  is  bread,  cold  meat,  a  bottle  of 
beer,  and  a  flask  of  whiskey.  You  had 
better  fall  to  at  once.  I  will  talk  to  you 
while  you  eat,  for  I  can  only  stay  a  few 
minutes.  Of  course,  as  long  as  this  wind 
lasts,  you  must  lie  close  here.  It  will  be 
dreary  work,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
Nance — it  was  she  met  you  last  night — or 
myself  will  bring  you  food  after  dark,  and 
one  of  us  will  come  for  you  when  the  wea- 
ther shows  signs  of  abatement.  I  need 
scarcely  say  the  sooner  you  are  off  Portland 
the  better." 

He  had  wanted  no  second  invitation  to 
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begin  his  meal,  but  even  his  hunger  did  not 
prevent  his  being  much  struck  with  his 
visitor.  He  ruminated  with  his  mouth  full 
upon  how  on  earth  a  handsome  woman  like 
this  came  to  be  mixed  up  in  his  affairs. 

"  I  saw  Dainty — your  brother,  I  mean," 
she  continued,  blushing,  ■"  to-day.  He  is 
only  waiting  till  the  wind  falls  to  bring  his 
yacht  round  to  the  West  Bay  ;  all  is  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  very  first  chance. 
Till  then  }«ou  must  stay  here.  Is  there 
anything  more  you  want  that  wre  can  man- 
age for  you  ?" 

"Nothing;  I  shall  do  very  well.  I 
should  like  a  light,  but  that,  I  suppose, 
would  be  dangerous  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  certain  to  attract 
attention.  Even  my  little  lantern  is  a  risk, 
and  must  be  put  out  now.  Good-bye,"  and 
she  extended  her  hand  frankly. 

Maurice  was  much  touched  ;  at  all  events 
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this  girl  did  not  disdain  to  cross  palms  with 
the  convict.  He  took  it  almost  reverently, 
and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  me,"  he  said, 
gently.  "  I  have  nothing  bat  gratitude  to 
give  you  in  return  for  all  you  have  done. 
Tell  me  your  name,  that  I  may  know  how 
to  remember  you." 

"  Jennie,"  she  replied,  briefly.  "Good 
night,  and  be  careful  not  to  stir  out." 

As  she  spoke,  she  turned  to  the  door, 
extinguished  her  lantern,  and  the  faint  click 
of  the  latch,  as  she  closed  it  behind  her,  an- 
nounced her  departure. 

He  stretched  himself  once  more  on  the 
straw  that  served  him  as  a  bed.  Things 
looked  very  different  from  what  they  had  a 
short  half-hour  ago.  The  blood  coursed 
warm  through  his  veins.  His  meal  had  put 
new  life  into  him.  He  was  once  more 
sanguine  of  escape,  and  of  the  future.     It  is 
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so  difficult  to  be  hopeful  of  anything  when 
we  are  cold  and  hungry.  Add  to  which, 
Jennie's  shaking  hands  with  him  had  done 
him  much  good.  He  felt  that  he  was  no 
longer  altogether  the  outcast  he  had  deemed 
himself.  This  girl  must,  of  course,  know 
his  story,  and  she  had  not  shrunk  from  him. 
She  was  no  brazen,  crime-stained  woman, 
that  he  would  swear.  He  had  read  the 
pity  in  her  pure,  sweet  face,  as  she  stretched 
forth  her  hand  to  bid  him  good-bye.  She 
had  succoured  him,  from  what  motive  he  was 
unable  to  guess,  but  he  felt  sure  that  no  sordid 
reasons  had  influenced  one  like  her  in  this 
matter.  She  had  not  gathered  up  her  skirts 
for  fear  they  should  suffer  contamination 
from  contact  with  a  felon.  She  had  said 
good  night  as  if  he  were  a  fellow-creature, 
not  a  human  pariah.  She  had  given  him 
her  hand  ;  and  to  this  man,  still  dreading 
the  contact  with  the  world  which   he  be- 
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lieved  to  lie  before  him,  that  stood  for  so 
much.  If  she,  a  stranger,  but  knowing  his 
history,  could  do  this,  surely  there  would  be 
others  who  might  regard  his  sin  as  not  alto- 
gether past  redemption. 

Then  he  began  to  muse  over  whom  she 
could  be.  How  came  it  that  she  should 
call  his  brother  Dainty  ?  He  had  marked 
the  slip,  and  noticed  the  blush  that  followed 
it — the  light  of  the  lantern  happened  to  fall 
full  upon  her  face  as  she  spoke.  Though 
his  jaws  were  busy  at  the  time,  yet  his  eyes 
were  equally  so.  When  a  man  used  to  the 
society  of  refined  and  graceful  women  is 
severed  for  many  months  from  the  sex,  the 
first  woman  he  meets  that  is  fair  to  look 
upon  is  an  event  in  his  life.  Even  his  hunger 
had  not  sufficed  to  make  Maurice  overlook 
his  visitor's  handsome  face. 

"What  can  she  know  of  Dainty?"  he 
muttered.     "How  comes  such  as  she  to  be 
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mixed  up  in  a  business  like  this?"  And 
here  he  yawned,  for  the  liquor,  after  his 
long  fast,  had  made  him  drowsy.  He  felt 
tolerably  indifferent  to  the  rats  now.   "  What 

has  Dainty  got  to  do "  Here  he  became 

oblivious.  And  the  wind  blew,  and  the 
rain  plashed,  and  the  sea  roared,  and  the 
rats  squealed,  and  Maurice  Ellerton  slept  as 
tranquilly  as  if  he  had  been  back  once  more 
in  his  old  home. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MR.  BLADES  IN  HIS  VOCATION. 

nnHERE  was  considerable  excitement 
-*-  within  the  gates  of  Portland  on  the 
boisterous  day  that  followed  the  escape  of 
Mr.  Blades  and  Maurice  Ellerton.  The 
authorities  could  not  but  feel  some  admira- 
tion for  the  ingenuity  that  had  planned,  and 
the  perseverance  and  audacity  that  had 
carried  out  the  feat.  It  was  all  clear  as  day- 
light to  them  how  it  had  been  achieved, 
after  their  investigation.  They  knew  pretty 
nearly  what  tools  even  the  fugitives  had 
possessed  to  work  with.  They  had  drawings 
taken  of  the  whole  business,  to  be  lodged 
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amongst  the  archives  of  the  prison  ;  and  they 
can  show  strange  things,  and  tell  you  still 
stranger  stories,  of  what  has  happened  with- 
in their  walls,  an  they  list,  can  those  who 
rule  over  Portland.  They  knew  perfectly 
well  who  had  been  the  prime  mover  in 
the  business.  They  recognized  Mr.  Blades' 
artistic  touch  quite  as  readily  as  a  London 
detective  might  have  done.  They  had  known 
what  a  great  man  they  had  held  in  their 
custody,  but  they  had  never  quite  acknow- 
ledged his  greatness  till  now.  Nothing 
would  have  gratified  Mr.  Blades  more  than 
the  admiration  expressed  for  his  genius, 
could  he  but  have  heard  it. 

"  A  knife,  a  nail  or  two,  and  a  gimlet's 
about  all  he  must  have  had  to  go  through 
those  walls  with,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
warders,  enthusiastically,  "and  he's  breached 
'em  just  as  if  they  were  so  much  touch- 
wood." 
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Mr.  Blades,  as  we  know,  had  a  little  more 
than  that,  though  not  very  much. 

How  he  had  come  to  associate  Maurice 
Ellerton  in  his  flight  did  somewhat  puzzle 
the  authorities.  His  chance  would  have 
been  better  had  he  gone  alone,  they  argued. 
A  companion  like  Ellerton  could  but  em- 
barrass so  crafty  a  customer — such  a  regular 
top-sawyer  in  his  profession — as  Blades. 
Ruses  that  he  could  carry  out  singlehanded 
would  be  impracticable  in  the  company  of 
such  a  neophyte  as  Maurice.  It  must  have 
been  simply  because  he  happened  to  occupy 
the  next  cell,  they  thought.  Experience 
told  them  that  these  men  seldom  made  up 
their  minds  to  embark  in  such  enterprises 
by  themselves.  There  was  an  instinctive 
craving  for  an  associate,  as  a  rule,  in  such 
hazardous  experiments. 

Now  there  were  two  things  which,  fortu- 
nately  for   the   fugitives,    had    not   as   yet 
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-occurred  to  those  who  ruled  over  the  prison. 
First,  that  Blades  might  have  been  heavily 
bribed  to  assist  Maurice  Ellerton's  escape. 
Secondly,  that  the  two  should  separate  the 
minute  they  found  themselves  outside.  Both 
of  these  cases  were  contrary  to  all  experi- 
ence. The  first  may  be  briefly  dismissed 
by  saying  that  it  was  not  very  often  a 
prisoner  possessed  the  capability  of  bribing  ; 
and,  if  he  did,  it  would  be  very  problemati- 
cal his  finding  an  instrument  so  ready  to 
his  hand  as  Blades.  Again,  prisoners  that 
had  accomplished  breaking  out  invariably 
hung  together.  Hunted  men  usually  do, 
unless  they  have  either  preconcerted  plans, 
or  known  refuges  to  make  for.  Fugitives 
from  Portland  were  usually  like  foxes  in  a 
strange  country,  and  the  same  fate  commonly 
attended  both — a  dodging  run,  and  then 
they  were  chopped ;  or,  to  speak  less  figura- 
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tively,  after  a  few  clays  perilous  hide  and 
seek,  they  were  recaptured. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  the  refugees  this 
first  day,  but  Portland  prison  was  not  much 
surprised  at  that.  When  some  of  their 
children,  in  erring  moments,  fled  to  the  out- 
side  world,  they  knew  that  such  usually  kept 
wondrous  close  to  their  hiding-places  all 
the  succeeding  day.  But  they  were  bound 
to  issue  forth  at  night,  either  for  food,  to 
endeavour  to  get  off  the  island,  or  from 
very  weariness.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
strength  of  mind  to  keep  your  bed  when 
perfectly  well  for  two  or  three  consecutive 
days,  even  when  that  bed  is  of  the  easiest, 
and  surrounded  with  every  comfort.  But 
when  that  bed  may  be  a  crevice  in  the  rocks, 
a  hen-roost,  or  some  mouldy  rubbish  in  a 
tumble-down  outhouse,  when  there  is  not 
so  much  as  a  drink  of  water  within  reach, 
little  wonder  that  the  luckless  fugitives  issue 
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from  their  lairs  at  nightfall,  like  the  wild 
beasts,  and  hunt  for  prey. 

Man  must  eat  or  die.  True,  he  often 
does  the  latter  from  excess  of  the  former. 
Sometimes  he  does  both ;  and,  alas !  not 
occasionally,  but  too  often,  he  lays  down  his 
life  after  weary  experiment  of  months  as  to 
how  little  aliment  the  vital  spark  can  be 
kept  alive  on. 

Now  Mr.  Blades  was  by  no  means  the 
sort  of  man  to  submit  himself  to  undue  pri- 
vation. He  was  not  at  all  afraid  that  he 
should  lack  for  victual  and  drink  when 
once  darkness  had  descended  on  the  island. 
There  was  any  number  of  habitations  in 
which  those  necessaries  might  be  found, 
lying  all  around  ready  to  his  burglarious 
hands.  He  rather  chuckled  in  anticipation 
of  what  he  called  "looking  into"  two  or 
three  houses  after  midnight.  He  still  re- 
tained his  knife,  a  nail,  the  gimlet,  and  the 
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chisel.  "  And  I  don't  suppose,"  muttered 
Mr.  Blades  to  himself,  "  that  as  the  prison 
couldn't  keep  me  in,  there's  anything  on 
this  island  can  keep  me  out  with  that  bunch 
of  keys." 

Like  Maurice,  he  found  the  day  weari- 
some ;  but  then  Blades  was  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  dreary  concealment.  He 
had  lain  hidden  many  a  time  in  like  man- 
ner, when  the  police  had  been  hot  upon 
his  track,  or  when  occasion  had  required 
him  to  stick  close  to  some  coin  of  vantage 
that  he  had  attained,  with  a  view  to  the 
consummation  of  some  audacious  robbery. 
As  far  as  food  went,  he  was  no  better  off 
than  the  companion  of  his  flight ;  but  then, 
again,  he  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
couple  of  sticks  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Blades 
wore  away  the  day  by  sleeping,  chewing, 
and  listening  to  the  prison  bell.  That  saga- 
cious gentleman,  in  truth,  was  lying  perdu 
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not  many  yards  from  that  outside  wall  he 
had  escaped  over. 

Great  would  have  been  the  astonishment 
of  the  Reverend  Robert  Carmichael,  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  to  the  prison,  and  priest 
of  the  little  chapel  of  that  denomination 
close  by,  could  he  have  seen  into  that 
chapel  a  couple  of  hours  after  sundown. 
From  behind  the  altar  cautiously  peered 
the  head  of  Mr.  Blades.  It  was  too  dusk 
for  him  to  see  much,  though  his  eyes  had 
been  gradually  accustomed  to  the  waning 
light,  but  he  listened  attentively  for  some 
minutes.  At  length  he  seemed  satisfied 
that  he  was  sole  tenant  of  the  building. 
He  struck  a  match,  and  lighting  a  small  bit 
of  candle,  once  more  peered  around  him. 
"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Blades,  suavely  addressing 
himself  to  the  empty  pews  with  as  much 
solemnity  as  if  they  had  been  filled  by  a 
congregation  all  interested  in    his  welfare, 
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"  the  first  thing  I  want  is  clothes.  I  can't 
expose  the  deplorable  bad  taste  of  govern- 
ment by  going  about  in  such  a  c  get  up  '  as 
this  a  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  To  a  quiet  man  like  myself  such 
an  obtrusive  dress  is  positively  repulsive.  I 
prefer  to  mix  with  my  fellows  unnoticed, 
unknown.  It  may  be  I  am  at  the  top  of 
my  profession,  but  I  don't  condescend  to 
advertise,"  and  here  the  rascal  stopped  to 
chuckle  at  his  own  joke. 

Mr.  Blades  could  hold  his  tongue  in  case 
of  necessity,  but  his  passion  for  talk  and  his 
vanity  were  excessive.  They  were  engrained 
in  the  man,  and  the  former  weakness  had 
more  than  once  been  the  cause  of  his  un- 
doing. He  could  keep  silent  enough  until 
the  outcry  raised  at  one  of  his  skilfully- 
planned  and  audacious  robberies  had  sub- 
sided ;  but  that  over,  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  resist  bragging  to  his  friends  of 
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the  exploit.  Mr.  Blades  had  more  than 
once  experienced  the  fallacy  of  that  most 
fallacious  of  all  maxims,  "  Honour  amongst 
thieves."  The  scum  of  the  earth  are  ever 
ready  to  save  their  own  skins  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  comrades — to  realise  money 
by  treachery  as  well  as  by  robbery. 

But  the  indomitable  Blades  was  a  man 
of  business.  Food,  drink,  and  a  change  of 
raiment,  he  conceived  it  was  essential  that 
he  should  have  before  this  night  was  over, 
and  the  last  quite  as  much  a  necessity  as  the 
other  two.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  get- 
ting off  the  island  till  he  had  rid  himself  of 
his  prison  garb.  It  was  too  early  as  yet, 
he  thought,  by  some  hours,  to  venture  with- 
out the  chapel,  but  he  might  make  some 
researches  within. 

"  Bless  'em  !"  he  muttered,  as  he  prowled 
round  the  pews,  "  if  they  did  but  leave 
their   great-coats  instead   of   their    prayer- 
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books,  what  a  fit  out  I  should  have  to- 
night !  I  wonder,  if  a  man  was  a  great 
tailor,  whether  he  could  make  a  pair  of 
trousers  out  of  these  here  straw  hassocks  ? 
It's  a  cut  above  me,  though  I  have  a  needle 
and  thread.  They'd  be  remarkable,  too, 
turned  into  pantaloons,  I  fancy,  and  I  want 
something  quiet.  Ah  !  this  is  the  vestry ; 
let's  see  what  there  is  here.  Hum  !"  he 
continued,  after  a  careful  survey,  "  nothing 
but  this  old  cassock !  I  might  do  something 
with  that ;  best  leave  it,  though,  for  the 
present,  till  I  see  if  I  can't  do  better  out- 
side. It'd  hardly  make  up  fashionable," 
quoth  the  burglar,  with  a  grin  ;  and  then, 
his  investigations  being  concluded,  Mr.  Blades 
retreated  to  his  old  lair  behind  the  altar, 
blew  out  his  candle,  and  betook  himself  to 
sleep  or  his  own  ruminations  till  the  prison 
clock  should  clang  the  hour  of  midnight. 
It  may  seem  odd  that  Blades  should  have 
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sought  such  a  refuge  as  this,  but  it  was  no 
accident.  For  some  days  before  the  escape 
that  worthy,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  had 
cogitated  much  upon  where  he  should  take 
shelter,  that  escape  once  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 

"  It  must  be  somewheres  near  at  hand," 
quoth  Mr.  Blades  to  himself.  "  It  must  be 
a  place  the  most  unlikely  for  anyone  to 
think  of.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  prison  the 
more  reason  there  will  be  for  not  suspecting 
it. 

And  one  morning,  when  his  work  hap- 
pened to  take  Mr.  Blades  into  the  western 
quarries  for  a  little,  the  sun's  rays  fell  upon 
the  yellow  glass  in  the  eastern  window  of 
the  chapel.  The  peculiar  glitter  attracted 
the  burglar's  eye.  He  didn't  say  "Eureka," 
not  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical 
education,  but  exclaimed  softly  to  himself, 
"  That'll  do — that's  the  place.    Good  clumsy 
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old  lock,  that'll  turn  to  a  wire  or  a  nail  as 
easy  as  to  its  own  key,  no  doubt,  supposing 
the  door  is  locked.  They'll  never  hit  that 
off."  And  from  that  moment  Mr.  Blades' 
mind  was  made  up  as  to  what  should  be  his 
temporary  haven. 

But  twelve  o'clock  strikes  at  last,  very 
much  to  Mr.  Blades'  satisfaction.  He  has 
been  counting  the  chimes  very  wearily  for 
the  last  three  hours.  He  is  a-hungered, 
athirst,  and  his  soul  is  impatient  for  action. 
At  last  the  time  has  come,  he  thinks,  when 
he  may  start,  with  some  safety,  upon  his 
marauding  excursion.  He  is  perfectly  aware 
that  patrols  are  likely  to  be  about  in  quest 
of  him.  He  knows  very  well  that  the 
picket  on  Chesil  Beach  will  be  kept  up  for 
some  two  or  three  nights  yet,  at  least ;  but 
all  this  troubles  him  little.  He  has  no  in- 
tention of  doing  more  than  providing  him- 
self with   a   few   essentials,  and   makes    a 
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pretty  accurate  guess  when  he  imagines  that 
the  patrols  will  seek  him  further  afield. 

He  lets  himself  quietly  out  of  the  chapel 
door,  and  steals  into  the  darkness.  He  has 
no  intention  of  going  far.  The  first  dwell- 
ing that  looks  like  satisfying  his  require- 
ments will  serve  his  turn.  He  bends  his 
steps  towards  the  prison.  His  idea  is  to 
break  into  one  of  the  houses  inhabited  by 
the  officers  of  the  establishment.  He  does 
not  think  this  will  be  difficult.  He  has 
managed,  somehow,  to  ascertain  that  these 
functionaries  keep  tolerably  early  hours. 
He  calculates  upon  having  little  difficulty 
about  getting  into  a  ground-floor,  and  the 
probability  of  the  inmates  all  sleeping  above. 
Mr.  Blades'  knowledge  of  human  nature 
tells  him  that  men  are  always  insensible  to 
risk  from  what  they  are  most  familiar  with  ; 
that  an  artilleryman,  if  allowed,  would  as 
soon  smoke  in  a  powder-magazine  as  any- 
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where  else  ;  that  a  sailor  never  dreams  of 
providing  himself  with  a  life-belt;  that  a 
constable  never  locks  his  doors.  Con- 
sequently, he  argues,  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  a  prison  would  be  the  last  people  in  the 
world  to  indulge  in  any  superfluity  of  bolts 
and  bars. 

Another  thing,  too,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive  in  this  scheme,  was  the  devil- 
ment of  it.  It  tickled  Blades'  vanity 
mightily.  How  it  would  be  talked  of  in 
the  prison  if  the  Governor's  or  the  Duputy- 
Governor's  house  should  be  broken  into ! 
Notoriety  was  to  the  burglar  as  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils  ;  and  then  he  really  did  look 
upon  it  that  he  should  run  as  little  risk 
there,  and  as  good  a  chance  of  finding  what 
he  needed,  as  in  any  place.  Again,  these 
domiciles  were  not  above  four  hundred  yards 
or  so  distant  from  his  sanctuary,  and  Mr. 
Blades  deems  that  an  essential. 
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He  creeps  cautiously  along  across  small 
fields  and  gardens  lying  parallel  to  the  road, 
intent  upon  his  purpose,  when  a  light  sud- 
denly arrests  his  attention.  It  is  a  low, 
flickering  light,  and  proceeds  apparently 
from  a  house  lying  some  thirty  yards  to  his 
left.  Not  the  light  of  a  candle,  he  thinks, 
— looks  more  like  the  expiring  embers  of  a 
fire.  Mr.  Blades  considers  this  worthy  of 
investigation.  He  scrambles  over  a  low 
wall,  and  finds  himself  in  a  stable-yard.  The 
light  proceeds  from  a  ground-floor  window 
looking  into  that  yard.  Mr.  Blades  walks 
gently  up  to  the  building,  and  peeps  in.  It 
is  a  sight  full  of  temptation  to  a  hungry  man. 
He  is  looking  into  a  comfortable  kitchen. 
The  remnant  of  a  good  fire  still  sparkles  in 
the  grate,  while  on  the  table  is  the  debris 
of  an  excellent  supper — cold  meat,  bread, 
cheese,  &c.  "No  use  going  further,"  muses 
Mr.  Blades,  "  it  would  be  a  clear  tempting 
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of  Providence."  He  tries  the  window  ;  it 
is  bolted.  Not  much  difficulty,  he  thinks, 
to  take  out  a  pane,  and  so  let  himself  in,  if 
he  had  but  the  tools,  but  he  hasn't.  You 
want  a  diamond  to  cut  out  a  pane  of  glass 
with,  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and  a  little 
mucilage,  to  insure  its  not  falling  in  and 
making  a  noise.  Mr.  Blades  is  not  provided 
with  these  necessaries  of  his  art.  He  tries 
the  door ;  it  is  locked,  but  not  bolted.  He 
examines  the  lock  carefully.  Very  com- 
mon-place arrangement  that,  he  thinks,  and 
to  be  forced  in  something  like  three  or  four 
minutes. 

But  Mr.  Blades  is  in  no  hurry.  He  is  not 
going  to  thrust  his  head  into  a  trap.  Before 
he  commences  operations  he  must  go  all 
round  the  house,  and  ascertain  that  there  is 
no  other  light  to  be  discovered.  From  what 
he  has  seen  he  augurs  that  the  whole  family 
have  gone  to  bed,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  on 
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the  safe  side.  He  goes  round  to  the  front, 
and  ventures  into  the  road,  not  without 
much  listening,  and  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness. He  finds  himself  in  front  of  the 
"  Clifton  Arms,"  a  small  inn  nearly  opposite 
the  prison.  No  sign  of  anyone  astir,  that 
he  can  make  out.  No  candle's  flickering 
light  gleams  from  the  windows,  not  a  sound 
but  the  wailing  of  the  wind  and  the  plash- 
ing of  the  rain  is  to  be  heard.  "It'll  do," 
mutters  the  burglar.  "  It's  a  cursed  night 
to  be  out  in,  and  one  can't  afford  to  be 
particular.  Besides,"  he  continued,  with  a 
grin,  "  I  can  look  up  the  Governor  to- 
morrow." 

He  stole  round  to  the  back,  and  in  five 
minutes  had  forced  the  lock,  and  was  warm- 
ing himself  at  the  kitchen  fire.  Then  he 
seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  ate  raven- 
ously. But  "good  eating  requires  good 
drinking,"   saith   the   old   adage,    and   Mr. 
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Blades  was  not  the  man  to  set  his  face 
against  an  ancient  saw  of  that  description. 

"Seems  as  if  they'd  laid  it  all  out  a-pur- 
pose  for  me,"  muttered  the  burglar,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  repast,  "  and  a  very  tidy 
little  feed  it  were ;  but  they  have  clean 
forgot  the  fluids.  Never  mind;  I'm  an 
easy-going  chap.  It'd  be  a  pity  to  ring 
'em  up  at  this  time  of  night.  I'll  just  take 
a  look  round  for  myself." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Blades  slipped  off  his 
boots,  took  a  candle,  and  commenced  his 
researches.  "The  bar's  what  I  want,"  he 
thought,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  idea  he 
made  his  way  softly  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  The  window  looking  into  the  en- 
trance passage  soon  indicated  to  him  which 
room  served  that  purpose.  It  was  locked, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  but  that  proved 
a  very  temporary  impediment  to  Mr.  Blades, 
and  he  was  soon  within  it.     "  Shows  a  want 
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of  confidence  in  your  fellow-creatures,  this 
here,"  he  muttered,  shaking  his  head  over 
the  locked  beer-engine.  "  Well,  well,  it's  a 
wicked  world,  and  mankind  is  weak  as  re- 
gards beer.  Ah  !  this'll  do,"  he  continued, 
seizing  a  bottle.  "  My  worthy  host,  you  had 
best  remember  in  future  that  men  are  per- 
haps equally  frail  as  regards  brandy  and  " — 
here  he  took  another  bottle — "  gin." 

Thus  armed,  Mr.  Blades  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  and  there  tossed  off  a  pretty  stiff 
dose  of  spirits  to  the  health  of  his  uncon- 
scious entertainer. 

"Most  hospitable  people,"  he  remarked  to 
himself,  genially,  as  he  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fire;  "the  Governor  himself  couldn't 
have  done  the  thing  more  handsome.  Now, 
my  jolly  host,  I  know  just  what  you'd  say 
if  I'd  knocked  you  up  ;  and  when  you 
thoroughly  understand  people,  it's  a  pity 
to    trouble    them   unnecessarily,    ain't    it  ? 
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'  Blades,  my  boy,'  you'd  say,  'you'll  take  a 
sandwich  to  put  in  your  pocket;  there's 
nothing  like  being  independent,  and  able 
to  take  your  snack  at  your  own  time.' ' 

Acting  upon  which  observation,  Mr.  Blades 
packed  the  remains  of  the  bread  and  meat 
and  the  two  bottles  of  spirits  up  neatly  in  a 
jack-towel,  which  he  discovered  behind  the 
door. 

u  '  Now,'  says  you  again,"  continued  the 
burglar,  apostrophising  the  unconscious  land- 
lord, "  '  Blades,  old  fellow,  'tis  a  desperate 
night !  If  you  look  round  that  passage, 
you'll  maybe  find  a  top-coat  of  some  kind. 
You'd  best  just  slip  into  it.  'Twould  be  a 
pity  to  spoil  those  fashionable  clothes  of 
yours.'  "  And  with  an  indescribable  wjnk  in 
recognition  of  his  own  humour,  Mr.  Blades 
stepped  out  to  make  some  search  for  gar- 
ments. 

"  This  here's  the  lot,"  he  observed,  on  his 
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return  to  the  kitchen,  after  an  absence  of 
some  few  minutes,  throwing  on  to  the  table 
a  bundle  of  clothes  which  he  bore  on  his 
arm.  "  Item  first — a  bonnet.  Bless  you,  as 
if  you  weren't  too  attractive  as  it  is ! 
There'd  be  no  passing  anyone  if  you  got 
that  on  your  head  !  Item  second — a  seedy 
overcoat.  Well,  the  owner  wants  a  new 
one,  if  he  has  to  go  tick  for  it ;  it'll  be  a 
charity  to  put  this  out  of  his  way.  What's 
this  ? — a  shawl  ?  Now,  the  question  is, 
whether  there's  a  pair  of  trousers  to  be  got 
out  of  that.  It's  more  promising  than  has- 
socks," said  Mr.  Blades,  meditatively ;  "  but 
I  doubt  it's  scanty.  I'm  afraid  bathing-draw- 
ers is  about  the  outside  it  would  come  to. 
An  apron  and  a  petticoat — how  the  girls  do 
leave  their  things  about !  They're  careless 
cattle,  women  are,  except  about  their  best 
clothes.  And  this  old  hat  finishes  the  lot. 
Well,  it  ain't  a  handsome  tile,   and  it  don't 
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fit  to  within  a  size  or  two.  It  wouldn't  be 
worth  while  carrying  an  umbrella  to  save  it ; 
and  nobody's  likely  to  try  to  borrow  money 
from  you  while  you  wear  it ;  and,  dash  it, 
I'm  a  capitalist — I  am  just  now.  I  forgot 
that !" 

And  here  Mr.  Blades  lapsed  into  deep 
meditation  upon  the  sum  of  money  that  was 
awaiting  him  at  the  "  Cock  and  Compasses," 
in  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
varied  delights  of  the  metropolis.  Rousing 
himself  from  his  reverie  at  last,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed, 

u  Come,  this  won't  do  !  It's  getting  time 
for  all  respectable  parties  to  be  in  bed — 
especially  moneyed  parties  like  me." 

And  Mr.  Blades  proceeded  forthwith  to 
invest  himself  in  the  overcoat,  placed  the 
much-disparaged  hat  upon  his  head,  took  up 
his  bundle,  and  waving  his  hand  airily  to- 
wards the  ceiling,  in  recognition  of  his  sleep- 
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ing  host,  once  more  plunged  out  into  the 
darkness. 

He  made  his  way  back  to  the  chapel 
without  molestation,  and  as  he  once  more 
stretched  himself  in  his  lair  with  the  spoils 
of  the  evening  by  his  side,  the  prison  clock 
struck  four. 

"  A  very  tidy  night's  work,"  he  murmur- 
ed;  "  but  time  '11  pass  plaguy  slow  to- 
morrow, unless  I  hit  upon  something  to  wile 
it  away  with.  However,  I've  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  that's  an  improvement  on 
yesterday." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ME.  BLADES'  ADVENTURE. 

TjlORTIFIED  with  food  and  strong 
-*-  waters,  Mr.  Blades  slept  away  the 
hours  with  peaceful  unconsciousness,  till 
gradually  the  sound  of  voices  stole  upon  his 
ear.  So  gradually,  indeed,  that  he  was 
aware  of  them  for  some  few  minutes  before 
he  actually  awoke.  He  raised  his  head  and 
listened.  Then  he  speedily  recognised  that 
service  was  going  on  in  the  chapel ;  that, 
from  the  steps  of  that  altar  behind  which  he 
lay  concealed,  the  priest  was  at  that  mo- 
ment celebrating  matins.  This  was  a  thing 
that  Mr.  Blades  imperfectly  comprehended. 
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It  was  very  rarely  that  worthy  went  to  a 
church,  except  when  in  prison.  Then  the 
powers  that  were  took  care  that  he  should 
attend  divine  service  twice  every  Sunday. 
But  weekly  services  were  a  thing  outside 
his  experience,  much  more  daily  ones.  The 
previous  morning,  fatigued  from  the  work 
consequent  on  the  escape,  he  had  slept 
soundly  through  the  ceremony,  but  now 
he  was  alive  to  it.  Mr.  Blades  felt  no 
little  perturbed  at  this  discovery.  He  had 
thought  that  nobody  ever  entered  a  church 
except  upon  Sundays,  and  so  had  conceived 
himself  perfectly  safe  from  intrusion  for  the 
next  three  days — this  being  a  Thursday. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  patent  to  him  that  he 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  still,  and  trust  that 
nothing  would  lead  anyone  to  come  behind 
the  altar. 

He  was,  in  truth,  tolerably  safe.     It  was 
rarely,  except  for  purposes  of  cleaning,  that 
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anyone  entered  that  narrow  space  between 
the  back  of  the  altar  and  the  exterior  wall 
in  which  he  now  lay  hidden.  A  few  mo- 
ments more,  and  the  voice  of  the  officiating 
priest  was  hushed.  A  slight  rustling  of 
petticoats,  a  pattering  of  feet,  and  the 
scanty  congregation,  composed  chiefly  of 
women,  dispersed.  Blades,  listening  with 
ears  preternaturally  sharpened,  follows  all 
this;  he  detects  even  the  footfall  of  the 
priest  as,  with  slow,  deliberate  step,  he 
follows  those  few  devotees  to  the  door — an- 
other moment,  and  he  hears  the  latter  close 
with  sonorous  slam.  Still  the  burglar  listens 
attentively.  At  length  he  feels  satisfied  that 
he  is  alone,  and  cautiously  peeps  round  the 
altar  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  One 
of  Mr.  Blades'  maxims  on  such  occasions  is 
that,  no  matter  what  you  believe,  you  should 
always  act  as  if  you  knew  nothing  about  it ; 
that,  whatever  you  may  think  as  to  your 
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security,  you  should  still  neglect  no  precau- 
tion that  lies  within  your  power.  Meta- 
phorically, he  would  have  explained  his 
views  in  this  wise — "  If  you  break  into  an 
empty  house,  always  work  as  if  there  were 
a  couple  of  detectives  asleep  on  the  first 
floor." 

His  survey  being  satisfactory,  Mr.  Blades 
emerges  from  his  lair,  and  wonders  a  good 
deal  whereabouts  in  the  day  he  may  have 
got  to.  He  has  no  idea  as  to  what  time  it 
is,  and  considers  that  a  subject  on  which  it 
is  a  necessity  that  he  should  be  informed. 
Utterly  ignorant  as  regards  the  forms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  the  service  he  has 
just  overheard  gives  him  no  clue  whatever 
to  the  hour — whether  it  is  morning  or 
afternoon  he  knows  not.  He  climbs  up  into 
the  gallery  and  looks  out. 

The  wind  has  fallen  considerably.  It  is 
one  of  those  wild  misty  November  days  that 
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never  seem  to  achieve  thorough  daylight ; 
as  if  the  sun  had  never  summoned  courage 
really  to  get  up,  but  had  slunk  back  to  bed 
again,  and  altogether  ignored  his  duty  to 
the  world — disgusted,  perchance,  with  the 
meanness,  frivolity,  and  petty  bickerings  that 
it  is  his  daily  lot  to  look  down  upon  ;  sick  of 
contemplating  this  swarming,  squabbling, 
struggling  ant-hill  of  an  earth.  A  day  that 
never  arrives  at  more  than  haze — such  a 
day  as  in  London  you  begin  by  gaslight,  and 
feel  only  anxious  to  return  to  gaslight  as 
soon  as  decency  allows.  But  London,  on 
such  occasions,  always  thinks  it  right  for  some 
three  or  four  hours  to  consider  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  gas,  whatever  may  be  the 
consistency  of  the  fog.  Mr.  Blades,  looking 
over  the  West  Quarries  through  the  yellow 
glass  of  the  chapel-window,  is  more  puzzled 
than  ever  as  regards  the  time. 
For  some  minutes  he  can  make  out  nothing. 

k2 
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There  is  a  yellow  haze,  in  which  even  the 
passers-by  on  the  road  immediately  beneath 
him  loom  indistinct.  Gradually  his  eyes  get 
more  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  he  can  dis- 
tinguish his  late  co-mates  at  work  in  the 
West  Quarry.  This  rather  tickles  Mr. 
Blades.  There  is  something  that  titillates 
his  risible  faculties  in  contemplating  his  late 
fellows  at  their  customary  toil ;  in  looking 
on  at  their  dire  struggle  with  the  rock,  in 
witnessing  their  painful  labour  with  pick  and 
hammer,  shovel  and  barrow,  as  they  slow- 
ly wrench  the  reluctant  stone  from  its  bed. 
For  Portland  yields  not  her  wealth  readily 
or  easily,  and  those  magnificent  blocks  we 
see  are  won  from  her  only  by  many  a 
weary  stroke  of  the  workman's  hands. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  chuckled  Mr.  Blades.  "  I  think 
about  the  hardest  time  I  ever  had  was  when 
I  first  came  here,  and  was  set  upon  that  job. 
How  I  did  hate  the  barrow  business  !     I've 
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pitied  the  costermonger  chaps  ever  since,  as 
earns  their  miserable  living  in  that  way.  It's 
about  the  most  sickening  thing  ever  I  put 
my  hand  to,  is  running  a  barrow  to  and  fro 
all  day.  And  then  Mr.  Blades'  face  became 
a  little  overcast,  as  it  occurred  to  him  that, 
in  case  of  his  recapture,  he  would  probably 
revert  to  that  occupation.  He  knew  that  in 
such  an  event  the  privilege  of  working  in 
the  blacksmith's  shop  would  assuredly  be 
no  longer  his. 

He  shook  his  head  moodily,  and  descend- 
ing from  the  gallery,  once  more  sought  his 
lair  behind  the  altar.  Comforting  himself 
with  a  dram,  as  a  preliminary,  he  proceeded 
to  take  stock  of  his  last  night's  plunder. 
"  Plenty  of  food  and  liquor,"  he  muttered ; 
"  no  need  to  go  foraging  for  them  to-night. 
It's  clothes  I  want,  especially  the  unmen- 
tionables, this  old  coat  and  hat  are  a  help, 
but  I  must  have  a  regular  good  rig  some- 
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how.  The  natives  in  these  parts  take  a 
good  deal  of  notice  of  dress;"  and  Mr.  Blades 
winked  pleasantly  on  an  imaginary  audience. 
"  I  wonder,"  he  continued,  "  if  there's  a  pair 
of  leggings  to  be  had  out  of  this  shawl. 
Here  the  burglar  shook  out  the  garment  in 
question,  and  looked  at  it  meditatively.  It 
was  a  grey  woollen  shawl,  and  apparently 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  there  was,  for 
producing  a  housewife  and  a  small  pair  of 
scissors  from  his  pockets,  Mr.  Blades  sat  down 
and  devoted  himself  seriously  for  a  while  to 
tailoring.  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  labours 
were  exactly  successful,  taken  in  the  light  of 
leggins ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  pair 
of  nondescripts,  of  the  species  that  at  all 
events  served  to  hide  those  terrible  tell-tale 
blue  and  red-hooped  stockings  of  the  prison. 
Mr.  Blades'  personal  appearance  was  far 
from  prepossessing,  as  he  once  more  emerged 
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from  behind  the  altar  ;  and  he  himself  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.  He  was  attir- 
ed in  the  old  great-coat  he  had  confiscated 
the  night  before,  which  was  some  couple  of 
sizes  too  small  for  him  ;  in  the  hat,  which 
was  at  least  one  too  big  for  him,  and  which 
he  had  stuffed  with  the  shreds  of  the  shawl, 
to  enable  him  to  wear  it ;  while  his  nether 
man  was  shrouded  in  those  last  efforts  of 
his  master-hand. 

u  Well,"  he  said,  grinning,  "  this  is  the 
first  stage  to  developing  into  the  butterfly 
of  fashion.  I  ain't  a  convict  this  time,  and 
that's  something.  Expect  I  look  a  little  as 
if  I  were  in  a  promising  way  to  become 
one.  Drat  your  impudence !"  he  continued, 
once  more  addressing  that  imaginary  audi- 
ence to  whom,  in  default  of  real  hearers,  he 
was  so  fond  of  appealing,  "  do  you  suppose 
every  gentleman  who  looks  a  little  out-at- 
elbows  is   on   his  way  to    'the   quarries?' 
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Dash  my  buttons  (I'd  have  found  half-a- 
dozen  come  handy  just  now,  by  the  way)! 
but  your  capitalists  are  always  bad  dressers, 
especially  as  regards  hats.  Why,  I'm  in  a 
position  to  command  l  a  special '  for  town  this 
minute,  if  I  wasn't  of  a  retiring  disposition. 
Two  hundred  pounds  lying  at  my  banker's 
in  London,  at  this  identical  moment !  But  I 
hates  vulgar  ostentation,  I  do,  and  third- 
class  and  no  fuss  is  what  suits  mv  com- 
plaint." 

Mr.  Blades  once  more  ascended  to  the 
gallery,  and  looked  out  upon  the  scene 
of  his  former  toil.  It  was  deserted,  the 
prisoners  having  been  marched  home  to 
dinner.  Now,  as  before  said,  Mr.  Blades 
was  considerably  puzzled  as  to  whereabouts 
in  the  day  he  had  arrived.  He  had  failed, 
in  the  earnest  exercise  of  his  tailoring,  to 
take  note  of  the  prison  clock,  of  which,  had 
he  paid  attention,  he  was  within  hearing. 
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But  he  was  very  weary  of  his  confinement 
in  the  chapel.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
attained  liberty  if  you  cannot  make  use  of 
it  ?  In  his  eagerness  to  be  up  and  doing, 
the  burglar  took  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
deserted  state  of  the  quarries,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  work  was  over  for  that 
day.  It  was,  bear  in  mind,  one  of  those 
misty  November  days  on  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult from  the  light  to  fix  the  hour  at  all. 

"  It  will  be  dark,"  argued  Mr.  Blades, 
"  in  something  like  forty  minutes.  There's 
just  a  thing  or  two  I  should  like  to  see  be- 
fore it  is.  I  don't  think  I  run  much  risk  in 
this  get-up  ;  anyhow,  I  must  run  some,  if  I'm 
ever  to  get  away  from  this  blessed  '  isle  of 
beauty,'  and  sing  '  fare  thee  well,'  as  the 
song  says.     1  shall  take  a  little  walk." 

Cautiously  did  the  burglar  raise  the  latch 
and  steal  out  of  the  chapel.  In  a  few 
minutes,    having   encountered,    luckily,    no 
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one  in  the  road,  he  had  jumped  over  a  low 
stone  wall,  and  was  making  his  way  across 
country  towards  the  "  free  labour  quarries,"* 
which  overlook  Chesiltown  and  the  AVest 
Bay.  Mr.  Blades  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  island,  and  wished  to  ascertain  if  one  of 
his  schemes  for  ultimate  escape  was  feasible. 
He  knew  that,  if  he  could  lie  perdu  for 
another  three  nights,  the  picket  on  Chesil 
Beach  w^ould  probably  be  withdrawn.  He 
thought  that  then  it  would  be  quite  practi- 
cable, at  night,  to  descend  the  steep  but  by 
no  means  impossible  descent  that  runs  from 
these  "  free  labour  quarries "  into  Chesil- 
town, and  so  make  his  way  along  the  shore 
in  the  direction  of  Bridport ;  but,  like  a 
general  of  discretion,  Blades  deemed  it 
would  be  as  well  to  reconnoitre  a  little,  in 
the  first  place. 

*  The  reader  must  understand  that  there  are  several 
quarries  in  Portland  worked  by  free  labour,  in  addition  to 
the  two  (the  East  and  the  West)  worked  by  the  prisoners. 
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He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  no- 
ticed, with  some  anxiety,  that  it  apparently 
got  lighter  instead  of  darker.  Still  he 
pushed  on,  but  soon  it  became  obvious  to 
him  that  the  day  was  lifting,  and  that  he 
must  have  made  a  grievous  mistake  regard- 
ing the  hour.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
burglar  thought  that  he  ran  probably  more 
risk  in  turning  back  than  he  should  do  if  he 
persevered.  His  mind  was  at  once  made 
up  ;  decision  was  one  of  Mr.  Blades'  gifts. 
Forward  it  should  be  ;  and,  could  he  but 
gain  the  quarries,  he  thought  he  might 
safely  conceal  himself  there  until  the  day- 
light waned. 

Blades'  idea  was  by  no  means  devoid  of 
sound  reasoning.  In  these  free  labour 
quarries  the  number  of  workmen  employ- 
ed are  few  compared  with  those  belonging 
to  the  government.  It  would  be  easy  to 
avoid  the  part  where  the  men  were  actually 
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at  work,  and  it  is  seldom,  at  all  events  in 
November,  that  people  trouble  themselves 
to  clamber  about  amongst  those  broken  stony 
places.  In  the  summer  time  it  is  different ; 
then  there  is  no  saying  where  roving  geo- 
logist or  irrepressible  "tripper"  (Portland 
slang  for  the  excursion  train,  or  rather  per- 
haps steamer,  folks)  will  not  penetrate. 
Both  "  the  tripper"  and  the  geologist  have  a 
hankering  after  strange  caves,  corners,  and 
crevices. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  astute  Blades, 
there  lived  in  Chesiltown,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  very  cliff  that  he  ultimately  contemplat- 
ed descending,  a  gaunt,  tough  old  coast- 
guard, who  daily  or  nightly,  as  the  case 
might  be,  scaled  it,  to  attend  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties  on  the  heights  above.  This 
weather-beaten  old  mariner  attained  the 
summit,  with  a  view  to  relieving  his  comrade 
along  the  West  Cliff,  just  as  Blades  reached 
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the  shelter  of  the  quarries  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  quick  eye  of  the  sailor  im- 
mediately fell  upon  the  skulking  fugitive.  A 
man  seeking  to  avoid  notice  is  generally 
transparent  to  the  glance  of  the  casual  ob- 
server. He  is  apt  to  remind  one  of  a  dog 
that  has  been  in  mischief.  There  is  the 
same  slinking,  slouching  demeanour  to  be 
seen  both  in  quadruped  and  biped ;  the 
same  shy  furtive  gaze.  To  those  accustomed 
to  deal  with  iniquitous  practitioners,  nothing 
is  so  palpable.  The  policeman  of  twelve 
months  training  cannot  overlook  the  man 
who  shrinks  from  being  noticed. 

The  old  coast-guard  was  as  yet  too  far 
off  to  scrutinize  Blades  at  all  narrowly. 
He  could  take  no  account  of  his  dress  or  of 
his  look.  But  he  did  at  once  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  man  wished  to  avoid 
notice,  and  that  therefore  it  was  his  duty  to 
look  after  him,  and  see  what  he  might  be. 
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He  knew,  moreover,  that  two  prisoners 
"were  out,"  and  at  such  times  Portland 
generally  is  more  alive  to  mysterious 
strangers  than  usual. 

Blades,  intent  upon  evading  the  observa- 
tion of  the  workmen,  with  eyes  like  a 
startled  hare  thrown  continually  over  his 
shoulder,  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  he 
was  watched.  But  as  he  entered  the 
broken  ground  of  the  quarries,  he  turned 
his  restless  gaze  in  every  direction,  and  then 
it  flashed  across  him  in  an  instant  that  the  im- 
moveable figure  on  the  crest  of  the  steep 
was  regarding  him  with  considerable  interest. 
The  burglar's  decision  was  taken  at  once. 
Crouching  behind  a  large  block  of  stone,  he 
placed  his  hat  on  a  smaller  boulder  to  the 
right,  and  then  creeping  round  the  left  of 
this  protecting  screen,  cautiously  peeped  out. 
The  man  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  in  motion 
now,    and    coming    his   way.     Mr.    Blades 
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recovers  his  hat  and  retires,  but  not  exactly 
in  the  direction  he  has  come.  If  a  hue  and 
cry  is  to  be  raised,  he  argues  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  be  hunted  across  the  open  in  the 
direction  of  the  prison.  His  pursuers  would 
then  probably  run  him  into  the  arms  of 
the  warders,  whose  attention  their  shouts 
would  have  aroused.  No  !  he  holds  off  to- 
wards the  West  Cliff,  and  wralks  sharply  to- 
wards another  quarry  that  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  one  he  has  just  quitted.  This  is  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  the  ground  he  set  forth  to 
investigate,  but  the  burglar  considers  that 
further  reconnoitring  is  fraught  with  danger 
to  himself. 

So  dexterously  does  he  skulk  along  in 
this  new  direction  that  it  is  not  till  he 
emerges  from  the  broken  ground  consider- 
ably to  his  right  now,  that  the  coastguard 
again  catches  sight  of  him.  The  latter  had 
been  making  his  way  steadily  to  where  lie 
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had  last  seen  the  hat,  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  owner  thereof  would  be  found 
in  that  vicinity.  "  Why,  there's  the  fellow 
again,"  he  muttered,  "  stealing  off  on  a  new 
tack.  I'll  just  have  one  look  at  him  through 
the  glass."  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  unslung  his  telescope,  and  in- 
dulged in  one  steady  glance  at  the  rapidly 
retiring  Blades. 

•'  That's  enough  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
closed  his  glass.  "  He  goes  about  directly 
he's  sighted.  That  chap's  papers  won't  bear 
overhauling,  I'll  wager  a  can  of  grog.  I'll 
bring  him  too,  though,  blessed  if  I  won't !" 
And  the  coastguard  strode  rapidly  in  pur- 
suit. 

Blades,  in  his  retreat,  had  to  pass  con- 
siderably nearer  than  he  liked  to  the  men 
working  in  the  quarry  ;  but  intent  upon 
their  labour,  they  took  no  notice  of  him. 
His  pursuer,  in  his  turn,  also  passed  them 
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closely,  and  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether 
he  should  not  call  some  of  them  to  his 
assistance.  But  then  he  bethought  him  that, 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  escaped 
convicts,  he  should  have  to  divide  the  five- 
pound  reward  for  the  capture  with  these 
assistants.  Jem  Fleming  shook  his  head. 
He  feared  neither  man  nor  devil.  Five 
pounds  was  a  sum  that  brooked  no  divid- 
ing ;  besides,  had  he  not  his  cutlass  ?  Could 
he  not  hold  his  own  with  any  man  ?  No, 
win  or  lose,  it  should  be  a  single-handed 
job  this;  and  Fleming  pushed  on  now  in 
earnest  pursuit. 

Blades  had  forborne  from  looking  back 
until  he  had  passed  the  quarry  men ;  he  had 
also  feared  to  attract  attention  by  pass- 
ing them  too  rapidly.  But  once  clear  of 
them,  he  glanced  back,  and  perceiving  that 
he  was  being  evidently  followed,  he  stepped 
out  to  the  utmost  ot  his  ability.     Another 
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glance  over  his  shoulder — a  few  seconds 
later — showed  him  that  his  pursuer's  legs 
were  longer  than  his  own.  Though  both 
had  as  yet  confined  themselves  to  walk- 
ing, he  saw  clearly  the  distance  be- 
tween them  was  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
shelter  he  sought  was  still  a  good  half-mile 
in  front  of  him,  and  concealment  there  im- 
possible, unless  he  could  reach  it  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  his  pursuer.  Mr.  Blades 
decided  that  he  must  run  for  it,  and  some- 
what ruefully  reflected  that  he  had  never 
been  distinguished  for  extraordinary  pace 
in  that  exercise.  He  casts  one  more  glance 
over  his  shoulder.  The  coast-guard  is  strid- 
ing along,  as  if  invested  with  seven-league 
boots.  "He  can  walk,  and  no  mistake," 
thought  Blades.  "  My  only  chance  is  that 
he  can't  run,  so  here  goes."  And  the  bur- 
glar fairly  took  to  his  heels. 

Jim  Fleming  had  no  doubt  about  it  now, 
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and  followed  suit  at  once.  But  Blades  had 
accidentally  made  a  hit  in  this  instance.  It 
was  not  that  the  coastguard  was  not  quite 
as  good  a  runner,  if  not  better  than  the 
fugitive,  but  he  was  hampered  with  his 
waterproof,  telescope,  and  cutlass.  All 
these  things  had  not  much  impeded  his 
walking  powers,  but  they  did  tell  against 
him  considerably  when  it  came  to  running. 
If  the  burglar  did  not  get  much  the  best  of 
it,  he  certainly  more  than  held  his  own. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
stone  wall  or  two  to  be  got  over,  and  that 
was  in  favour  of  the  pursuer,  for  he  who 
leads  on  such  occasion  has  to  pick  the  place 
that  is  most  easily  practicable,  which,  will  at 
times  involve  a  second  or  so's  delay,  whilst 
he  who  follows  has  clearly  nothing  to  do 
but  follow.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
Blades  reached  his  haven  of  refuge  not  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  his 
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adversary,  after  all.  Now  that  affords  scant 
time  for  a  man  pretty  well  blown  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  ground  to  look  out  for 
himself  a  hiding-place.  The  fates  seemed 
against  Blades,  for  though  there  were  doubt- 
less many  crevices  and  crannies  in  the 
quarry  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he  was  un- 
able to  hit  one  off. 

Fleming  lost  sight  of  the  fugitive  as  he 
disappeared  in  the  quarry,  but  the  cunning 
coast-guard  nevertheless  held  on  at  the  best 
pace  he  could  compass,  until  he  reached 
it ;  then,  scrambling  on  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  highest  stones,  he  paused  to  take 
breath  and  reconnoitre.  Two  or  three 
minutes,  and  then  he  again  caught  sight  of 
his  prey,  this  time  little  more  than  fifty 
yards  away  from  him.  It  was  injudicious, 
but  he  could  not  resist  a  cheer.  In  an  in- 
stant Blades,  abandoning  all  idea  of  con- 
cealment, was  scrambling  through  the  stones 
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once  more  in  flight,  and  again  the  coast- 
guard toiled  forward  in  pursuit.  It  was 
floundering  work  for  both — more  than  once 
pursuer  and  pursued  came  headlong  to  the 
ground ;  but  Fleming  through  it  all  was 
never  "  unsighted,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
coursing  field.  Still  his  impedimenta  put  him 
at  a  disadvantage  ;  and  when  Blades  emerged 
on  the  other  side  of  the  quarry,  it  was  pretty 
nearly  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  his 
pertinacious  enemy.  But  where  was  he 
now  to  make  for  ?  To  his  left  were  St. 
George's  Church  and  the  village  of  Reforne ; 
on  his  right  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  the 
West  Bay ;  no  escape  on  either  side.  His 
sole  chance  was  to  speed  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  towards  Blacknor  Point  and  the 
Bill,  trusting  to  wear  down  his  pursuer,  and 
meet  no  person  on  that  unfrequented  path. 
There  was  scant  time  for  decision.  Barely  a 
second,  and  Blades  sped  rapidly  down  the 
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rough  pathway  that  borders  the  precipitous 
west  side  of  the  island. 

"  I  have  him  now  !"  was  Jem  Fleming's 
exulting  exclamation,  as  he  saw  the  di- 
rection the  fugitive  had  taken.  "  Nothing 
to  do  but  to  stick  to  him,  and  my  mates 
about  the  lighthouse  will  nab  him  sartain." 
But  ere  he  started  once  more  in  pursuit, 
he  mechanically  threw  a  glance  seaward. 
"  Beat,  by  gosh  !"  he  muttered — "  here's 
the  cursed  fog  rolling  up  again  forty  knots 
an  hour  !  If  I  don't  run  into  him  this  side 
Blacknor  Point,  I'll  never  see  him  again 
to-night,  not  if  I  was  within  ten  yards  of 
him."  And  once  more  Jem  Fleming  dashed 
off  at  his  best  speed.  But  before  he  had 
gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  slackened  his 
pace.  He  had  lost  sight  of  Blades  round 
an  angle  of  the  cliff,  and  the  fog  now  closed 
in  so  rapidly  that  already  he  could  barely 
see  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  him.     An- 
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other  five  minutes,  and  he  knew  well  that 
he  would  be  hardly  able  to  distinguish  the 
figure  of  a  man  at  a  third  of  that  distance. 
Further  pursuit  was  hopeless,  though  that 
he  had  been  hot  on  the  trail  of  one  of  the 
escaped  prisoners,  Fleming  felt  certain. 

"  It's  tough,"  he  muttered,  as  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  relieve  his  comrade,  who  had 
been  anxiously  on  the  look-out  for  the  last 
half-hour.  "  Here's  a  fi'-pun  note  almost  in 
a  chap's  hand,  and  you  come  and  spoil 
sport." 

And  the  coast-guard  shook  his  fist  fiercely 
at  the  heavy  vapour  that  now  surrounded 
him. 

Mr.  Blades,  like  Paris — that  mauvais  sujet 
of  the  Iliad — owed  his  safety  to  the  God- 
dess of  the  Foam.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
fog  that  had  rolled  suddenly  up  from  the 
sea — no  unusual  thing  at  Portland — his 
capture  was  imminent.     As  it  is,  he  is  left 
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in  a  sufficiently  unpleasant  predicament ;  far 
from  his  sanctuary,  and  utterly  unable  to 
find  his  way  thither  for  the  present ;  there 
is  nothing  left  him  but  to  creep  into  the 
nearest  crevice  he  can  find,  and  wait 
patiently  till  the  mist  shall  lift. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WEARILY    WAITING. 

MAURICE  ELLERTON,  in  the  ruined 
barn  at  Southwell,  finds  the  hours 
wear  tediously  away.  When  he  first  peeped 
out  and  saw  the  heavy  sea-fog  and  little 
else,  he  knew  that  he  was  destined  to  trust 
to  his  present  shelter  for  another  night.  He 
chafes  impetuously  at  .this ;  he  is  so  impa- 
tient to  find  "that  he  is  veritably  free.  At 
present  he  is  much  like  a  mouse  that  the  cat 
is  playing  with.  She  lets  it  go  ;  half- crippled 
with  wounds  and  fright,  it  steals  nervously 
away  ;  but,  just  as  it  deems  itself  safe, 
whish  !   and  the  cruel  claws  are  in  it  again. 
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Portland  treats  her  truants  in  like  feline 
fashion.  A  few  days  skulking  among  rocks 
and  out-buildings,  and  then  the  gates  of  the 
prison  once  more  snap  upon  them. 

Portland  has  been  rather  amused  at  the 
audacity  of  Mr.  Blades.  The  robbery  at 
the  "  Clifton  Arms  "  has  been  most  proper- 
ly attributed  to  him ;  that  he  would  natu- 
rally seize  what  his  requirements  demanded 
was  only  what  Portland  expected  of  him, 
but  that  he  should  select  a  house  just  oppo- 
site to  the  prison  to  commence  with,  did 
tickle  Portland  immensely.  "  Drat  his 
impudence  !"  said  one  of  the  warders, 
reputed  a  wag  among  the  fraternity,  "  he's 
broke  out,  and,  if  we  ain't  very  careful,  we 
shall  have  him  breaking  in  again  ;"  a  joke 
that  caused  his  companions  to  indulge  in 
much  chuckling  and  laughter.  But  Port- 
land had  no  doubt  that  the  fugitives  would 
be  back  within  the  toils  ere  many  days  were 
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over — none  whatever.  The  only  thing  that 
did  surprise  Portland  was  that  Maurice 
Ellerton  had  not  already  led  to  the  re-cap- 
ture of  the  two — for  that  they  were  together 
Portland  never  doubted — and  they  deemed 
such  a  neophyte  in  crime  as  Ellerton  would 
most  assuredly  soon  lay  himself  open  to 
detection. 

"  T'other' s  packed  him  up  in  cotton- wool 
while  he  goes  out  to  do  the  catering,"  quoth 
the  jester.  "  You  won't  hear  of  Ellerton 
till  we  see  Blades,  then  hell  come  in  like  a 
lamb  as  has  lost  its  mother." 

Maurice  Ellerton  paces  up  and  down  his 
barn  this  dreary  day  somewhat  sadly.  He 
has  cleared  away  some  of  the  scattered  lum- 
ber, so  as  to  make  a  space  in  which  to  take 
exercise.  The  employment  did  him  good. 
Is  anything  more  triste  than  to  sit  with 
folded  hands  and  meditate  upon  one's  back- 
slidings  ?     Better  anything  than  that.     Re- 
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pent  of  past  folly,  an  you  be  wise,  and  try  to 
amend  your  ways.  But  sooner  commit 
more  folly  than  look  back,  with  folded 
arms,  over  the  sins  of  by-gone  days.  Stag- 
nant remorse  is  perpetual  torture.  There  is 
more  hope  for  him  who  still  lingers  in  the 
whirlpool  of  vice. 

The  exercise  was  necessary  to  Maurice. 
If  they  did  not  keep  roaring  fires  in  the 
prison,  yet  the  Halls  were  sufficiently 
warmed.  Besides,  the  labour  conduced  to 
make  the  blood  course  quickly  through  the 
veins.  Here  the  chill,  vaporous  atmo- 
sphere penetrated  his  very  marrow  ;  and  he 
tramped  up  and  down  the  little  passage  he 
had  formed,  if  only  to  warm  himself.  But, 
it  was  not  altogether  that.  Maurice,  in  his 
present  restless  state,  felt  unable  to  remain 
quiet.  He  looked  forward  impatiently  to 
the  return  of  his  visitor  of  last  night. 
What  a  load  her  kindly  farewell  had  taken 
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from  his  breast !  He  pondered  often  over 
the  fact  that  a  woman  whose  face  was 
voucher  for  her  purity,  had  not  disdained 
to  recognise  the  convict.  There  was  a 
chance  for  him,  then,  yet !  If  he  could  but 
escape  from  this  accursed  island,  he  might 
begin  life  again.  But  where?  To  what 
foreign  land  should  he  betake  himself? 
Then  he  commenced  to  reckon  up  his 
acquirements — to  take  stock  of  what  capital 
of  brains  he  had,  with  which  to  re-commence 
a  career.  He  found,  as  men  of  his  class  too 
often  do,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  exact- 
ly what  he  was  fitted  for.  Well,  he  sup- 
posed he  might  find  employment  as  a  clerk 
or  a  book-keeper.  There  was  bread  and 
cheese  to  be  earned  in  these  capacities,  at 
all  events.  Maurice  is  inclined  to  be  very 
humble  as  regards  his  future  life,  at  present. 
Suddenly  it  occurs  to  him  that  the  day  is 
lightening.     He  scrambles  up  to  the  window, 
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and  sees  the  fog  gradually  disappearing. 
His  heart  bounds  within  him.  To-night, 
then,  he  will  be  free  !  There  is  hardly  a 
breath  of  wind.  It  never  crosses  his  mind 
that,  while  a  gale  precludes  his  brother 
putting  out  to  his  rescue,  a  calm  will  make 
it  equally  impossible.  He  is  too  excited  to 
reason ;  one  of  those  impressionable  beings 
who  pass  rapidly  from  the  depths  of  despair 
to  the  heights  of  exultation — who  grovel  in 
the  dust  to-day,  and  sing  pseans  on  the 
morrow — such  is  Maurice  Ellerton's  tem- 
perament. It  was  but  yesterday,  and  he 
mused  over  suicide,  and  was  stung  with 
remorse  at  the  evil  he  had  wrought  upon 
all  those  dearest  to  him.  To-day,  he  is 
filled  with  hope  of  commencing  a  new  life. 
It  is  not  that  his  sin  is  forgotten ;  but,  for 
the  present,  the  recollection  thereof  lies 
dormant.  Should  his  future  career  be  far 
more    prosperous   than    he   has    dared    to 
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anticipate,  the  memory  of  his  crime  will 
haunt  this  man  to  his  dying  day.  He  will 
never  be  able  to  put  it  away  from  him.  It 
will  come  to  him  in  the  night  watches,  even 
should  things  prosper  with  him,  and  the 
past  disgrace  be  felt  keenly,  as  of  yore. 
He  is  no  hardened  offender.  He  has  fallen 
— he  has  bitterly  repented.  And  yet,  in 
the  exhilaration  of  leaving  the  scene  of  his 
punishment,  he  is  momentarily  oblivious  of 
the  crime  that  led  to  it. 

But  ere  a  couple  of  hours  have  passed, 
Maurice's  spirits  begin  to  fall.  The  fog  that 
had  lifted  temporarily,  begins  once  more  to 
envelop  the  island;  and  Maurice,  descend- 
ing from  the  window,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  can  be  no  chance  of  escape  for 
him  to-night.  Ruefully  he  throws  himself 
upon  his  heap  of  straw.  A  little  more,  and 
he  is  once  more  left  with  the  rats  and  the 
darkness.     How    the    former    jibber    and 
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squeal !  he  thinks,  like  so  many  evil  spirits ! 
Once  more  he  conjures  up  their  fell  red 
eyes  and  gleaming  teeth.  It  is  imagina- 
tion, of  course,  for  he  cannot  see  them. 
But  the  re-action  is  setting  in,  and  Maurice 
is  beginning  to  view  things  from  the  other 
side  of  his  character.  He  is  somewhat  cold 
— somewhat  hungry ;  yet  by  no  means  in 
the  exhausted  state  that  he  had  been  in  on 
the  previous  night.  But  he  is  disappointed. 
He  had  thought  his  freedom  was  to  be  a 
reality  before  the  sun  should  rise  again. 
Disappointment,  to  men  of  his  type,  in  grave 
matters,  is  always  crushing  ;  they  sink  rapid- 
ly to  the  depths  of  despondency.  Maurice 
Ellerton  is  once  more  lapsing  into  the 
suicidal  state,  and  reflecting  that  it  were 
better  for  himself  and  his  relations  that  he 
were  dead. 

He  lies  there,  miserable,  conscience-strick- 
en, listening  to  the  continuous  gnawing  and 
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squeaking  of  the  rats,  as  upon  the  previous 
night.  He  wonders  what  it  is  that  attracts 
them  to  this  deserted  barn — :what  can  they 
find  here  to  gnaw  or  quarrel  over?  He 
fancies  they  are  more  numerous  than  yester- 
day, that  they  approach  his  straw  more 
closely.  It  is  probable  they  do.  There  is 
the  debris  of  his  provisions  on  the  floor,  and 
those  rats,  the  chances  are,  find  a  living  hard 
to  come  by.  Once  more  is  he  haunted  with 
the  idea  that  the  rats  know  instinctively 
he  is  doomed  to  perish  there  ;  that  they 
come  like  legacy-hunters  to  see  about  his 
health,  or,  like  undertakers,  to  inquire  about 
how  near  he  may  be  to  his  funeral.  He 
cannot  divest  himself  of  these  ideas. 

Suddenly  the  snick  of  the  latch  catches  his 
ear,  and  he  springs  quickly  to  his  feet.  He 
hears  the  rustle  of  female  garments.  It  is 
his  visitor  of  last  night.  He  has  looked  for- 
ward much  to  seeing  her  again.     He   can 
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Lear  the  scraping  of  the  lucifer ;  anxiously 
does  he  await  the  lighting  of  her  little 
lantern.  Even  by  the  flash  of  the"  match  he 
knows  that  he  is  mistaken ;  this  is  not  the 
tall  and  graceful  figure  of  yesterday.  She 
turns  the  light  full  on  him.  He  recognizes 
the  girl  who  conducted  him  hither  from 
Rufus's  Castle.  Once  more  he  is  disap- 
pointed. 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  supper,"  she 
said,  at  last,  producing  a  little  basket  from 
under  her  cloak.  "  Of  course  you  know 
there's  no  chance  of  the  schooner  standing 
into  the  West  Bay  to-night.  You'll  just 
have  to  lie  quiet  here  for  another  day  or 
two.  It'll  be  more  roomy  than  the  prison 
ceils,  I'm  thinking." 

Ah !  he  is  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
outside  world  again.  He  seems  destined  to 
learn  to-night  howT  that  world  regards  a  man 
with  the  brand  of  Portland  fresh  upon  him. 
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No  ministering  angel  of  mercy  this,  but  a  girl 
of  bitter,  unscrupulous  tongue,  who  succours 
him  simply  because  she  is  well  paid  to  do  so. 
He  pauses  before  he  makes  answer.  What- 
ever the  motive  of  Jennie,  whether  sheer 
womanly  compassion,  or  some  other  unfathom- 
able to  him,  she  was  as  different  from  this 
girl  as  light  from  darkness.  Small  hope  of 
sympathy  from  his  present  attendant.  He 
looks  keenly  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  sees 
that  she  also  regards  him  with  considerable 
attention. 

"I  thank  you,"  he  exclaims,  at  length. 
wIt  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  my 
assistance. 

"  Spare  your  thanks,"  returned  Nance, 
sharply.  "  It  is  from  no  good  will  of  mine 
that  I  bring  help  to  any  of  your  name.  I 
only  obey  the  orders  of  one  whose  word  is 
law  to  me.  And  it  will  be  the  death  of  her, 
poor  dear,  that  she  ever  encountered  that 
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brother  of  yours!  'The  Lady'  has  said 
it!" 

"  What  lady  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?"  in- 
quired Maurice  breathlessly. 

"  What  would  be  the  use  of  telling  you  ?" 
retorted  Nance,  scornfully.  "You  know 
nothing  about  her,  or  her  well,  in  which  you 
may  read  your  fate,  if  you  believe  in  her. 
I  have  warned  Miss  Jennie — I  have  threaten- 
ed him.  But  it  is  no  use,"  she  continued, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  What  must  be  must.  I 
have  tried  to  separate  them,  and  I  can't. 
They  will  die — ay,  die  together,  I  think; 
but  I  can  never  see  his  face,  it's  always  turned 
from  me.  If  he  does  not  die  with  her,  I 
shall  kill  him.  He  must  be  coward  to  the 
backbone  if  he  would  live.  You  don't  know 
how  she  loves  him  !" 

Maurice  stared  aghast.  What  all  this 
meant  was  simply  incomprehensible  to  him. 
His  sole  idea  was  that  the  girl  was  mad  ;  and 
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in  this  he  was  not  altogether  wrong. 
Poor  Nance  was  decidedly  a  little  crazy. 
Monomaniacal  on  the  subject  of  the  "  wishing 
well"  and  the  "  the  Lady's"  revelations,  with- 
out doubt. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  to  whom  you 
allude,"  he  said  soothingly.  "  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  work  harm  to  the  young  lady, 
who  was  good  enough  to  bring  me  food  last 
night." 

"No,"  replied  Nance,  "it  isn't  you.  I 
would  give  you  up  to  the  prison  folks  to- 
morrow if  I  thought  that  you  could 
work  her  harm ;"  and  here  the  girl  seated 
herself  deliberately  on  a  broken  barrow,  and 
turned  the  lantern  full  on  Maurice's  face. 

His  eyes  fell  before  her  wild  scrutinizing 
gaze,  and  he  busied  himself  with  some  of 
the  food  that  she  had  brought  him. 

"  Pleasant  this,"  he  muttered.  "  My 
safety  depends  upon  a  mad  child's  whimsies. 
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Who  can  tell  how  soon  she  may  take  it  into 
her  head  to  make  known,  if  not  to  the 
prison  authorities,  to  some  one  else,  my 
present  hiding-place  ;"  and  it  was  with  scant 
appetite  that  Maurice  Ellerton  commenced 
his  meat.  Whenever  he  raised  his  eyes,  he 
encountered  the  steady  gaze  of  his  wild 
companion.  It  was  hopeless,  it  was  im- 
possible to  eat  under  such  circumstances. 

"  What  makes  you  look  so  hard  at  me  ? 
Is  it  because  you  know  that  I  am  an  escaped 
prisoner  ?"  he  inquired  at  length. 

"No,"  returned  Nance  sententiously. 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  curious  to  see  what  sort  of 
stuff  you  are  made  of,  whom  so  many  folks 
are  risking  their  liberty  to  set  free.  I  don't 
know  what  you've  done — I  don't  care  ;  but 
when  Miss  Jennie  chances  as  much  as  she 
has  for  you  on  anything,  I  like  to  see  if 
it's  worth  it,  if  I  can." 
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Maurice  shrank  from  this  girl's  out- 
spokenness. Instinctively  he  felt  that  he  was 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting 
in  her  eyes  ;  that  she  looked  upon  it  that 
all  these  efforts  to  secure  his  safety  had 
been  lavished  upon  an  unworthy  object. 
Still  this  would  never  do— he  could  not 
consent  to  be  browbeaten  by  a  girl  of 
sixteen. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  why  Miss 
Jennie  has  been  good  enough  to  take  so 
much  interest  in  my  escape,"  he  observed, 
after  a  considerable  pause. 

"What  a  fool  you  must  be!"  replied 
his  vis-a-vis  calmly,  without  relaxing  her 
steady  perusal  of  his  features  for  a 
second. 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  retorted  Maurice 
hotly.  "  How  can  I,  shut  up  in  Portland 
as  I  have  been,  understand  what  could  make 
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a  woman  like  Miss  Jennie  interest  herself 
about  me?" 

"  Oh,  you  can  wake  up," said  Nance  coolly. 
"  Fm  glad  of  that.  You  might  have  said 
young  lady  though,  while  you  were  about 
it.  Yes,  I  forgot  you  couldn't  know.  Well, 
she's  going  to  marry  your  brother,  and  I 
suppose  she  didn't  care  about  having  a  re- 
lation in  the  place  there,"  and  Nance  jerked 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  prison. 

"  Going  to  marry  Dainty  ? "  cried 
Maurice. 

"  Yes,  going  to  marry  Dainty,  or  what- 
ever you  call  him,"  cried  Nance,  springing 
to  her  feet,  her  eyes  Hashing  with  jealous 
anger ;  "  and  he's  not  half  good  enough  for 
her,  nor  is  anybody  else  that  I  know  of. 
And  now  I'm  ffoin^ — if  there's  anything  you 
want  particular  you  had  better  say  so." 

"  I  have  all  I  want,"  replied  Maurice. 

"Then  good  night.     You  will  see  either 
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Miss  Jennie  or  me  to-morrow  evening  ;  and 
it  may  be  that  the  schooner  will  be  able  to 
make  the  West  Bay.  It  should  be  fine 
after  all  this  fog,  if  I  know  anything  of 
Portland  weather."  And  with  that  Nance 
extinguished  her  light  and  departed. 

So  his  brother  was  engaged  to  marry  the 
handsome  girl  who  had  come  to  him  with 
food  and  drink  last  night.  How  he  won- 
dered who  she  could  be.  He  half  wished 
that  he  had  questioned  his  late  crazy  visitor 
further  on  the  subject.  But  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  was  only  some  wild  notion  of  the  mad 
girl's.  Yet  how  came  it  that  a  woman  like 
Miss  Jennie  had  interested  herself  in  his 
fate  ?  Her  betrothal  to  his  brother  would 
explain  all  which  otherwise  looked  inex- 
plicable. Maurice  mused  over  this  marriage 
for  some  time ;  then  stretching  himself  on 
his  straw,  composed  himself  quietly  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  SUSPICIONS. 

/CAPTAIN  HOLDERSHED  has  been 
^-^  somewhat  put  out  these  last  few  days. 
He  swears  up  and  down  the  gamut  in  a  way 
that  makes  the  two  maids  shiver  in  their 
shoes,  and  pray  ardently  for  the  speedy 
return  of  Miss  Jennie.  He  gives  unbridled 
licence  to  his  taste  for  nor-westers,  and 
mixes  his  liquor  and  his  language  stronger 
daily.  The  Captain  is  profuse  in  muttered 
references  to  blank  blank  "  popinjays,"  and 
the  way  they  upset  young  women's  under- 
standings and  the  economy  of  households. 
Astounding  are  the  sights  he  sees  through 
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that  marvellous  telescope  at  this  time,  and 
the  dolorous  account  he  gave  of  seeing  a 
ship  go  down  [in  the  Race,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  above  the  "  Wishing  Well," 
quite  affected  his  neighbours,  until  one  of 
them  happened  to  remember  that  the  isle  of 
Portland  lay  between  that  hill  and  the 
scene  of  the  fatal  accident.  Then  they  at- 
tributed it  all  to  his  glass,  but  did  not  par- 
ticularize which  glass,  simply  exchanging 
sympathetic  winks  upon  the  subject. 

Jennie,  on  returning  from  her  visit  to 
the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  felt  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  to  stop  at  Upway  while 
the  escape  was  being  consummated.  She 
told  her  uncle  that  she  must  go  home  to  her 
own  people  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
started  for  Portland  that  afternoon.  There 
she  soon  found  out  Nance,  and  learned  from 
her  all  that  had  occurred  the  previous  night, 
and  the  place  of  Maurice's  present  conceal- 
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ment.  Her  love  for  Dainty  irresistibly  im- 
pelled her  to  take  some  active  part  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  conspiracy — hence  her 
visit  to  Maurice  the  first  evening  that  he 
passed  in  the  barn. 

Now  the  Captain  always  disliked  his 
niece's  absence.  Of  course  Jennie  did  at 
times  run  over  for  a  day  or  two  to  see  her 
parents  ;  but  such  trips  invariably  disturbed 
the  veteran  greatly.  He  missed  her  bonnie 
face  and  merry  laugh.  Then  it  was  weary 
work  sitting  down  to  a  solitary  dinner; 
while  he  never  could  succeed  in  brewing  his 
tea  to  his  liking  at  breakfast.  Even  the 
nor'- westers  were  not  so  enjoyable  as  when 
imbibed  after  a  skirmish  with  Jennie  to 
obtain  them.  The  day,  too,  is  disagreeable, 
although  the  fog  is  nothing  like  so  thick  as 
that  which  envelops  Portland.  The  Cap- 
tain sits  gloomily  meditating  over  what 
Jennie  had  told  him  concerning;  her  engage- 
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ment.  He  does  not  like  it,  although  it  was 
not  in  his  really  kindly  nature  to  do  other- 
wise than  congratulate  her  when  she  an- 
nounced it  to  him.  He  had  always  mis- 
trusted Dainty  Ellerton,  on  those  perfectly 
justifiable  grounds  upon  which  the  epigram- 
matist registered  his  objection  to  Dr.  Fell. 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  we  must  have 
reasons  for  our  antipathies.  We  have  our 
instincts;  and  how  often  women,  who  are 
usually  much  more  illogical  than  ourselves 
on  such  points,  prove  themselves  right  in 
trusting  to  such  instinctive  dislike.  Besides, 
a  most  estimable  person  may  be  opposed  to 
our  very  nature.  We  allege  nothing  against 
him,  but  we  express  our  opinion  that  he  is — 
well,  let's  say  objectionable. 

Now  the  Captain,  wrapped  in  that  ficti- 
tious mantle  of  worldly  wisdom  which  he 
believes  himself  to  possess,  is  moodily  pic- 
turing   Dainty   as    a    transcendent   villain, 
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capable  of  going  through  all  the  formula  of 
a  mock  marriage,  &c.  He  will  not  believe 
that  Dainty  can  mean  honestly  by  his  niece ; 
he  conceives  that  there  is  a  damnable  con- 
spiracy afoot,  over  which  it  behoves  him  to 
keep  an  eye. 

"  By  heaven  !"  he  mutters  at  last,  "  he 
had  better  mind  how  he  treats  Jennie  !  If 
he  doesn't  mean  to  act  right  by  her,  he'll 
find  that  I'm  not  quite  so  old  as  he  takes 
me  for,  the  popinjay  !  If  she  could  but 
have  fancied  that  other,  now  ;  he's  a  man 
that — leastways  he  will  be,  after  a  bit ;  but 
I  never  knew  any  good  come  out  of  a  chap 
who  was  so  afraid  of  his  hands  getting  sun- 
burnt, and  who  shirked  his  liquor. 

'  For  while  the  grog  goes  round, 
All  sense  of  danger  drowned, 
We  despise  it  to  a  man,'  " 

hummed  the  veteran. 

Suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  a  sharp 
knock  at  the   door,    and  his  invitation   to 
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come  in  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Weaver.  Cordially  did  the  Captain 
welcome  his  guest,  but  it  was  soon  evident 
that  the  latter  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits. 

"  You  ain't  yourself,"  said  the  Captain, 
dogmatically,  at  last.  "  Got  amongst  the 
quicksands,  maybe.  Now,  look  here,  I'm 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  like  you.  Make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  it's  odds  I  shall  be 
able  to  help  you." 

"Troth,  there's  nothing  the  matther,  bar- 
ring I'm  puzzled,"  replied  the  Irishman. 
"  Not  that  that's  anything  surprising,  for 
I'm  often  taken  so.  Is  Miss  Jennie  in  ?  for 
I'd  like  to  talk  to  her  about  it." 

"  No,  she's  not,  nor  likely  to  be,"  replied 
the  Captain,  drawing  himself  up  with  much 
dignity.  "  But  I  should  have  thought  the 
opinion  of  a  man  who's  sailed  round  the 
world  would  be  better  worth  having  than 
that  of  a  slip  of  a  girl  like  her." 
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"  Sorra  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Weaver 
drily,  "  an  ye  happened  to  have  her  know- 
ledge of  the  antecedents  of  the  case." 

"  And  what  is  the  case,  sir?" 

"The  case,  is  it?  Well,  it's  hardly  to  be 
called  a  case.     It's  only  a  circumstance." 

"  Go  on,"  retorted  the  Captain,  loftily. 

"You  wouldn't  understand  me,  maybe,  if 
I  did  ;  and  then  there  would  be  two  of  us 
puzzled  instead  of  one.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  addle  your  brains  as  well  as  my  own, 
I'm  thinking." 

"  My  brains  are  never  addled,"  replied 
the  Captain,  considerably  nettled. 

"  Well,  I've  seen  them  confused,  anyhow, 
late  in  the  evening,"  retorted  the  perfectly 
unabashed  Irishman. 

"  Gentlemen,  sir,"  returned  the  Captain, 
solemnly,  "never  allude  afterwards  to  the 
consequences  of  hospitality ;"  and  the  bibu- 
lous old  mariner  threw  himself  back  in  his 
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chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made 
his  point. 

Mr.  Weaver  for  once  in  his  life  felt 
ashamed.  He  regretted  his  allusion  to  the 
Captain's  weakness. 

"  It's  right  you  are !"  he  exclaimed, 
hastily.  "  Bad  luck  to  my  manners  !  I'd 
no  business  to  say  that  to  you ;  but  it's 
bothered  I  am.  You  know  there's  two  of 
the  crathers  there  given  leg-bail,  don't  you  ?" 
and  Mr.  Weaver  indicated  Portland  with  a 
jerk  of  his  thumb. 

The  Captain  nodded  assent,  for  the  in- 
telligence that  two  prisoners  had  escaped 
had  reached  Upway  by  this.  The  gun  and 
the  black  flag  made  such  circumstance  known 
pretty  widely ;  then  the  local  papers,  ever 
on  the  look-out  for  a  paragraph,  were  not 
likely  to  let  such  sensational  material  slip 
through  their  fingers.  That  there  were  two 
fugitives  from  Portland  Prison  lying  perdu, 
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was  a  fact  that  had  circulated  freely  through 
Weymouth  and  its  vicinity. 

u  Well,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Weaver,  gravely, 
"  I  happened  to  be  told  off  for  the  picket  on 
Chesil  Beach  that  night — there's  mighty 
little  fun  in  being  routed  out  of  your  bed 
for  that  same,  by  the  way ! — and  who  do 
you  think  passed  through  my  sentries? 
'Deed,  you'd  never  guess,  so  it's  no  use 
wearing  holes  in  your  intellect  trying. 
Dainty  Ellerton." 

"Mr.  Ellerton  !"  said  the  Captain  medita- 
tively. "  Curious !  What  would  he  be 
doing  over  at  Portland  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning?" 

"Tear  an  ages  !  that's  just  where  it  is.  I 
couldn't  stop  him,  you  know.  If  he'd  been 
one  of  the  two  chaps  I'd  been  sent  down  to 
look  after,  I  couldn't  have  done  it.  But 
what  brought  him  there  ?  You  don't  happen 
to  think  of  any  reason  in  particular  he  might 
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have  for  being  there,  do  you  ?"  And  Mr. 
Weaver  eyed  his  companion  with  extraordi- 
nary solicitude. 

"  It's  odd,  very  odd,"  rejoined  the  veteran. 
"  Stop,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "  his 
brother's  a  prisoner,  you  know.  You  never 
heard  he  was  in  Portland,  did  you  ?" 

"  I  know  he  is.  By  all  the  saints  in  the 
Calendar,  that's  the  idea  that  came  into  me 
head  !  It  struck  me  all  of  a  heap  like,  that 
maybe  Dainty  was  just  lending  a  hand  to  his 
own  brother.  I  knew  him  well,  poor  fel- 
low, before  the  throuble  came  upon  him.  I 
got  another  man  to  take  my  picket  to-night, 
or  it's  there  I'd  have  been  again.  And,  on 
me  sowl,  I  don't  know  how  I  could  stop 
Maurice  Ellerton,  and  yet  I'd  deserve  cashier- 
ing if  I  didn't." 

u  By  the  Lord !  I  see  it  all  now,"  sud- 
denly exclaimed  the  Captain.  "  That's  the 
meaning  of  this   young   Ellerton   yachting 
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long  after  everybody  else  has  given  it  up. 
Depend  upon  it,"  he  continued,  dropping  his 
voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper,  "  that  his 
brother's  one  of  the  pair  that  has  just  made 
a  bolt  of  it.  Now,  Mr.  Weaver,  I  don't  like 
that  Dainty,  as  you  call  him,  but,  confound 
it,  he's  right  to  stick  to  his  kin  !  It's  no  busi- 
ness of  yours  or  mine,  I  take  it.  We  don't 
know,  we  only  guess,  and  it's  not  worth 
while  to  tell  the  authorities  what  we  think, 
eh?" 

"  I  have  exchanged  duty  to  keep  clear  of 
the  whole  affair,"  replied  the  Irishman, 
quietly. 

"  Then  just  let's,  you  and  I,  have  a  glass, 
to  wish  'em  good  speed."  And  the  Captain, 
having  worked  back  to  that  particular  point 
of  his  moral  compass  to  which  all  his  varia- 
tions of  mood  inevitably  tended,  proceeded 
to  put  his  good  wishes  into  practical  shape. 

Having  done  due  justice  to  his  toast,  the 
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veteran  lapsed  into  reflection.  First,  the 
Captain  thought  that,  if  he  should  be  right 
in  his  conjecture,  there  would  probably  be 
an  end  to  Dainty  Ellerton's  presence  in  that 
part  of  the  world  for  some  time.  He  thought 
that  the  part  Dainty  would  play  in  his 
brother's  escape  was  certain  to  leak  out, 
should  it  be  successful,  or  otherwise.  The 
Captain  held  notions  somewhat  borrowed 
from  his  favourite  Dibdin  concerning  con- 
stancy in  love  matters,  and  looked  upon  it 
that  Jennie  would  soon  be  willing  to  console 
herself  for  Dainty's  absence,  and  that  a  lover 
on  the  spot  had  a  great  advantage  over  one 
whose  whereabouts  and  return  would  be 
equally  uncertain. 

Then  it  flashed  across  the  Captain  that 
Jennie's  absence  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  this  escape  business.  What  put  it  into 
her  head  to  go  over  to  Portland  so  suddenly  ? 
She  had  doubtless  heard  that  two  prisoners 
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had  broken  bonds  the  previons  night,  al- 
though she  had  said  nothing  about  it.  She 
would  hear  of  it  probably  from  Dainty. 
Could  he  mean  to  carry  her  off  with  him 
too  ?  The  blood  surged  into  the  old  man's 
temples  as  this  occurred  to  him,  and  he  put 
down  his  pipe. 

"Mr.  Weaver,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  shall 
go  over  to  Portland  to-night.  There's 
something  I  don't  like  in  all  this.  My  girl, 
I'm  afraid,  is  mixed  up  in  it.  I  don't  want 
to  interfere,  but  I'll  not  have  Jennie  carried 
off  by  your  friend,  except  through  the  church 
door.  It  strikes  me  he  means  taking  her 
away  as  well  as  his  felon  brother." 

"I'll  go  bail  for  Dainty's  truth  on  that 
point,"  interposed  the  Irishman  hotly.  "  He 
means  what's  right  by  your  niece,  whatever 
his  schemes  may  be." 

"  I  have  no  faith  in  popinjays,"  retorted 
the  Captain  curtly,  looking  for  his  hat.     "  I 
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shall  go  over  and  stay  the  night  with  my 
brother." 

"  Listen,"  said  Mr.  Weaver,  in  a  low  deep 
whisper.  "  I'd  pledge  my  life  on  Dainty's 
honour ;  but  if  ever  he  wronged  your  niece, 
I'd  shoot  him  with  my  own  hand." 

The  strangely  assorted  pair  then  took  their 
way  to  the  railway-station.  But  besides  these, 
there  was  also  one  other  wTho  had  guessed 
that  the  last  act  of  the  drama  of  Maurice 
Ellerton's  crime  was  about  to  take  place. 
Miss  Fielding,  at  Bournemouth,  had  been 
sorely  disappointed  at  hearing  nothing  of 
Dainty.  She  suspected  she  knew  not  what 
exactly ;  but  that  her  cousin  had  now  taken 
into  serious  consideration  what  she  had  urged 
upon  him  at  Dieppe,  she  felt  assured.  One 
morning  she  read  in  the  local  paper  that  two 
prisoners  had  escaped  from  Portland  the 
day  before.  Could  Maurice  be  one  of  those 
two  ?  mused  Rosie.    Meanwhile  she  kept  the 
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paper  out  of  her  aunt's  wa}^  and  awaited 
further  particulars  with  feverish  impatience. 
Portland  prison,  too,  has  been  consider- 
ably excited  by  the  report  sent  up  from 
the  coast-guard  station,  of  Fleming's  chase 
of  one  of  the  absentees.  They  have  very 
little  doubt  that  the  coast-guard  has  made 
no  mistake,  and  it  was  one  of  their  lost 
sheep  that  he  so  nearly  captured.  But  the 
prison  did  not  hear  of  this  till  next  morning, 
the  third  day  since  Blades  and  Maurice 
Ellerton's  cells  were  found  empty. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

RECAPTURE  OF  BLADES. 

TTTE  left  Mr.  Blades  in  a  somewhat  griev- 
™  "  ous  predicament,  crouching  under 
the  cliffs  behind  Blacknor  Point.  The  fog 
had  saved  him,  but  still  the  burglar's  situa- 
tion was  awkward.  He  was  some  distance 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  had  rather  a 
hazy  conception  as  to  his  exact  whereabouts. 
He  knew  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  the 
present,  so  Mr.  Blades  philosophically  curled 
himself  up  behind  some  fallen  rocks,  and 
producing  a  stick  of  tobacco,  cut  off  a  good- 
sized  quid,  and  commenced  calmly,  like  a 
cow,  to  chew  and  to  ruminate. 
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"Well,"  he  soliloquized,  "I've  not  made  a 
successful  '  prospecting'  this  afternoon.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  this  fog,  that  long-legged 
beggar  would  have  run  me  clean  into  the 
sea  or  the  lighthouse.  I  ain't  altogether 
clear  where  I  am  now,  but  there's  a  couple 
of  miles  between  me  and  my  supper,  I'll  bet 
a  sovereign.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  come 
out ;  still  how  was  I  to  guess  it  was  so  far  off 
sundown.  Not  a  bit  of  use  trying  to  make 
tracks  back  to  the  chapel  till  the  mist  lifts  a 
bit.  I  might  wander  about  for  hours  and 
find  myself  either  back  here  again,  or  any- 
where else  I  didn't  want  to  be  at  the  end  of 
it.  No  !  I'll  just  go  to  sleep  for  a  spell.  It's 
plaguy  raw  and  cold,  and  it  isn't  likely  I'll 
want  calling.  I'm  pretty  safe  to  wake  in 
good  time." 

Mr.  Blades  composed  himself  to  sleep ; 
but  a  raw  November  night  is  not  favourable 
to   that  intention — a  night  a  la  belle  etoile 
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may  at  times  be  compassed  without  incon- 
venience, but  in  this  case  the  stars  were  not 
to  be  seen,  and  the  earth  lay  canopied  in 
dark  cold  mist.  Vainly  did  the  burglar 
endeavour  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  the  land  of  Hypnos — that 
divinity  was  determined  that  he  should  not 
cross  his  frontier.  At  last,  with  chattering 
teeth,  he  arose,  and,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, "quitted  that  speculation."  Chilled 
with  the  cold,  Mr.  Blades  gazed  anxiously 
around  him.  The  fog  was  still  impene- 
trable, and  he  could  not  see  half  a  dozen 
yards  in  front  of  him.  He  descended  to 
the  path  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  com- 
menced to  walk  backwards  and  forwards,  to 
warm  himself.  He  could  hear  the  wash  of 
the  waves  some  three  hundred  feet  beneath 
him — sole  sound  that  broke  the  silence  of 
the  night.  He  paced  up  and  down  for 
some  time,  until  the  blood  once  more  circu- 
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lated  freely  through  his  veins,  and  then  Mr. 
Blades  once  more  sat  down  to  chew  and 
ruminate.  At  length  he  heard  footsteps — 
the  burglar  crouched  to  the  ground.  He 
was  not  ten  paces  from  the  path.  They 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  Blades  saw  a 
huge  shadow  pass  him,  and  knew  that  a 
coast-guard  on  his  rounds  had  gone  by. 
Still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  fog  lifting,  and 
hour  after  hour  did  the  burglar  keep  weary 
vigil.  He  was  cold,  hungry,  and,  to  say  the 
least,  getting  not  a  little  disheartened  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken.  He  sat  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  saw 
the  outlines  of  a  rock  opposite,  which  he 
had  not  noticed  before.  He  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  gazed  steadily  at  the  fantastic 
contour — another  five  minutes,  and  he  could 
see  this  rock  plainly.  It  was  not  twenty 
paces  from  him,  but  Mr.  Blades  gave  vent 
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to  a  jubilant  whistle,  for  lie  knew  now  that 
the  fog  was  lifting.  Half  an  hour  more,  and 
he  had  scrambled  up  to  the  plateau  some 
fifty  feet  above  him,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  a  little  more  light  to  take  stock  of  his 
position. 

Slowly  the  fog  rolled  away,  and  a  faint 
moon  glimmered  in  the  sky.  It  was  still 
far  from  daybreak.  He  had  no  idea  of 
what  time  it  was,  but  he  recognised  that 
fact.  He  could  make  out  to  his  right  the 
two  lighthouses  on  the  Bill,  while  far 
away  to  his  front  twinkled  what  Blades 
rightly  guessed  were  the  lights  of  the  prison. 
He  began  to  understand  now  where  he 
was.  Between  him  and  the  chapel  lay  the 
villages  of  Reforne  and  Easton.  The  pros- 
pect of  action  had  aroused  all  the  burglar's 
enemies  again.  Instead  of  skirting  those 
villages,  he  decided  to  go  through  them. 
"I  want  clothes,"  he  muttered,  "and   who 
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knows  but  what  one  of  them  may  offer  a  first- 
rate  chance  of  procuring  them  ?"  Slowly  he 
paces  up  the  long  straggling  row  of  houses 
which  constitute  the  principal  street  of  Re- 
forne.  Like  most  villages  of  the  kind,  it 
had  been  originally  a  mere  agglomeration  of 
dwellings,  which,  springing  up  on  each  side 
of  a  frequented  road,  had  developed  from 
that  to  a  hamlet.  Not  a  soul  is  astir — not 
even  a  dog  is  there  to  bark  at  him.  The 
late  rain  and  the  fog  have  left  that  dusty, 
chalky  road  pleasant  walking ;  and  even 
Blades  is  not  altogether  dead  to  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  autumnal  night.  But  senti- 
ment never  ran  in  harness  with  business  yet. 
When  a  man  succumbs  to  the  former,  it  is 
odds  that  he  will  nesflect  the  latter.  Mr. 
Blades  was  little  likely  to  fall  into  such 
error.  Carefully  did  he  examine  the  in- 
scriptions over  the  doors  of  such  shops  as  he 
came   across.     Had  he  been  an  antiquary, 
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bent  on  cuneiformical  research,  he  had  not 
studied  those  advertisements  closer.  No 
information  wanted  the  worthy  Blades  with 
reference  to  the  early  historical  inhabitants 
of  the  island  ;  but  he  felt  that  the  necessity  of 
becoming  the  possessor  of  a  pair  of  trousers 
was  imperious. 

Sorrowfully  did  he  turn  his  back  upon 
Reforne,  regretting,  it  may  be,  that  the  vil- 
lage should  bear  no  testimony  to  what  a 
man  of  his  talent  could  do  with  the  abo- 
riginal bolts  and  bars  which  characterized 
the  place.  But  Easton  was  yet  before  him, 
and  Easton  was  close  to  Portland.  It 
tickled  the  vanity  of  this  man  that  he  should 
demonstrate  his  proficiency  in  his  art  as 
near  the  walls  of  his  late  prison  as  he  could  ^ 
compass.  He  was  as  proud  of  his  great 
ability  for  burglary  as  a  dramatic  author  of 
his  craft,  as  a  poet  of  his  song,  as  a  novelist 
of  his  romance 
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Blades  slackened  his  pace  when  he  came 
to  Easton ;  here,  he  felt,  it  behoved  him  to 
achieve  fame  and  pantaloons.  Easton  also 
was  locked  in  repose.  Blades  coolly  perused 
the  signboards  until  he  arrived  at  one  that 
stated  "  Men's  slops  "  as  among  the  articles 
it  retailed. 

"  That  will  do,"  he  muttered.  "  What  I 
want  I  shall  find  in  there." 

He  examined  the  house  all  round.  No 
doubt  but  that  all  the  inmates  were  asleep. 
No  light — not  a  sign  of  one.  He  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  shutter  of  the  shop  win- 
dow ;  the  apparent  simplicity  of  this  amazed 
him.  He  produced  his  gimlet,  and  rapidly 
bored  a  quantity  of  holes ;  then,  taking  from 
his  pocket  a  knife,  he  cut  out  the  piece  of 
wood  he  had  previously  drilled  in  a  couple 
of  minutes.  Placing  his  hand  through  the 
aperture,  he  gently  lifted  the  bar  of  the 
shutters   and  threw  them    open.     Nothing 
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now  remained  between  him  and  the  shop 
but  the  window. 

"  How  easy  it  would  be  if  I'd  a  dia- 
mond !"  muttered  the  burglar.  "  But  as  I 
haven't,  here  goes !"  And  placing  his  elbow 
against  the  corner  of  the  pane  nearest  the 
bolt,  he  slowly  pressed  it  till  the  glass  gave 
way.  It  fell  through  without  much  noise, 
and  the  marauder  here  paused  to  see  if  he 
had  awoke  anyone  inside.  Apparently 
not.  He  waited  patiently  some  ten  minutes  ; 
still  neither  light  nor  sound  was  to  be  re- 
cognised. Passing  his  hand  through  the 
broken  pane,  Blades  quietly  turned  back 
the  bolt  and  threw  up  the  window ;  another 
minute  and  he  was  in  the  shop.  He  was 
not  disappointed  ;  the  proprietor  was  a 
vendor  of  ready-made  clothes — agricultural, 
nautical,  or  fashionable,  i.e.,  as  regarded  Eas- 
ton's  ideas  concerning  the  latter.     Easton  on 
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that  point  was  smitten  with  opinions  as  to  va- 
riegated waistcoats  and  startling  neckties.  But 
Blades  eschews  such  vanities,  and  selects  for 
himself  a  slop-frock  resplendent  in  buttons, 
a  pair  of  fustian  trousers,  a  somewhat  gaudy 
neckerchief,  it  must  be  admitted,  and  a  good 
broad-brimmed  waggoner's  hat.  Wrapping 
his  spoils  in  the  aforesaid  slop,  Mr.  Blades 
steps  once  more  into  the  street,  carefully 
closing  both  window  and  shutters  behind 
him. 

He  is  a  great  man  this — great  in  his  voca- 
tion, which  is  the  ransacking  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  community  without  leave  or 
licence  ;  but  still  your  great  geniuses  some- 
times fail  in  details.  Napoleon  the  First 
never  took  the  burning  of  Moscow  into  his 
calculations.  Napoleon  the  Third  made 
similar  mistake  when  he  attempted  to  be- 
stow constitutional  freedom  on  a  nation  in- 
capable of  understanding  it.     Mr.  Blades,  in 
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like  fashion,  has  forgotten  to  provide  him- 
self with  stockings. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Govern- 
ment hose  of  Portland  are  blue,  with  red 
hoops — a  somewhat  singular  pattern  ;  neat, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  peculiar.  Should 
those  new  fustian  trousers  fail  to  fit  accu- 
rately, it  is  possible  that  the  exposure  of  that 
underclothing  may  prove  disastrous  to  him. 
It  is  the  smaller  wheels  of  the  machine  that 
we  always  neglect  to  see  to  the  oiling  of, 
quite  forgetting  that  inefficiency  on  their 
part  is  just  as  fatal  as  if  the  fly-wheel  itself 
were  out  of  s;ear. 

Cautiously  does  Blades,  bearing  his  prize, 
steal  back  towards  his  hiding-place.  Luck 
seems  to  run  by  interims  with  the  majority 
of  mankind.  It  had  been  against  the  bur- 
glar all  day  ;  it  seemed  to  favour  hirn  to- 
night, and  Blades  finds  his  way  back  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  without  obstruction. 
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Once  safe  behind  the  altar  again,  he 
indulges  in  a  sacrilegious  supper,  while  he 
meditates  upon  what  he  shall  do  on  the 
morrow. 

"  I  can't  stay  here  for  ever,"  he  mused. 
"  Discovery  is  certain,  sooner  or  later — I 
should  think  sooner,  if  I  gave  my  candid 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Chesil  Beach  ain't 
no  use  to  try  as  yet.  Hang  it !  I  believe 
there's  nothing  like  cheek.  The  best  dodge 
I  can  try  is  to  rig  out  like  a  countryman 
to-morrow,  walk  down  in  broad  daylight  to 
the  station,  and  ask  for  a  second-class  ticket 
to  Weymouth.  Yes,  that's  it.  I'll  go  for 
that,  blest  if  I  don't !  Meanwhile,  I'm  dead 
tired,  and  can  afford  to  sleep  upon  it."  And 
with  that  Mr.  Blades  stretched  himself  upon 
the  ground,  and  was  speedily  lost  to  all 
sense  of  his  immediate  situation. 

It  was  late  when  he  awoke  next  morning. 
The  fatigue  and  excitement  he  had  under- 
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gone,  added  to  the  very  advanced  hour  at 
which  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  made 
him  perfectly  oblivious  of  matins.  They 
had  fallen  all  unheeded  on  his  ear.  He 
roused  himself,  and  peeped  forth  from  be- 
hind his  shelter.  The  chapel  was  deserted, 
he  sole  tenant  of  it.  The  burglar's  first  act 
was  to  attire  himself  in  the  clothes  that  he 
had — well,  "  procured "  in  Easton  over- 
night. That  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
Mr.  Blades  proceeded  not  only  to  fortify 
his  inward  man,  but  to  store  his  pockets 
with  provender,  as  if  with  a  view  to  starting 
on  a  distant  journey.  Mr.  Blades,  after  due 
reflection,  had  determined  to  put  in  execu- 
tion his /idea  of  the  previous  night.  There 
was  something  that  tickled  the  man's  insati- 
able vanity  exceedingly  in  the  idea  of  going 
off  in  broad  daylight,  under  the  very  noses 
of  the  prison  authorities.  He  had  far  too 
much  confidence  in  his  own  talents  to  doubt 
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that  he  could  disguise  himself,  with  such 
means  as  he  now  possessed,  in  a  manner 
to  defy  detection.  One  lingering  regret 
he  certainly  had ;  he  did  feel  a  little  sore 
that  opportunity  had  not  been  vouchsafed 
him  to  make  a  raid  upon  the  Governor's 
house.  It  was  not  that  he. wanted  anything, 
or  looked  forward  to  a  £reat  bootv  bv  so 
doing ;  it  was  the  sheer  devilment  of  the 
affair  that  had  so  great  an  attraction  for 
him.  He  grinned  as  he  thought  how  such 
a  feat  as  that  would  have  been  talked  of 
within  the  prison  ;  but,  as  he  had  said  him- 
self over-night,  he  could  hardly  expect  to 
remain  much  longer  in  his  present  hiding- 
place  undetected.  It  had  been  a  great  in- 
spiration in  the  first  instance,  but  he  had 
made  use  of  it  quite  as  long  as  was  prudent. 
Once  more  he  mounts  to  the  gallery  and 
gazes  over  the  West  Quarries.  They  are 
deserted ;  his  old  comrades  are  not  there. 
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struggling  with  pick  and  hammer  'gainst  the 
stony  rock.  u  Gone  to  dinner,"  muses  Mr. 
Blades.  He  can  see  that  it  is  a  fine  day ; 
the  sun  comes  glinting  through  the  yellow- 
glass  of  the  window,  and  bathes  the  chapel 
in  a  golden  light.  u  Evidently  not  working 
hours,  or  they  would  be  there,"  thinks  the 
burglar.  Then  he  descends,  opens  the 
door,  and  walks  boldly  and  rapidly  into  the 
roadway. 

It  is  one  of  those  warm,  steamy  days  that 
we  occasionally  meet  with  in  November — 
days  that  usually  precede  some  change  in 
the  weather,  either  resolving  themselves  into 
rain,  or  at  times  into  storm  and  fierce  con- 
vulsion. Blades,  once  fairly  in  the  road, 
saunters  along  listless  and  indifferent. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  insouciante 
manner  he  assumes.  He  plods  steadily 
down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  railway, 
even  pauses  a  minute  or  two  to  look  in  at 
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the  shop  windows,  as  he  passes  through  the 
little  town  of  Portland,  just  above  the  station. 
His  hat  is  rather  slouched  over  his  eyes,  but, 
unless  you  noticed  that  slight  peculiarity, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  manner  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  he  avoided  recognition.  His 
assumption  of  the  rustic  walk  is  perfect.  If 
there  is  one  defect  in  the  performance,  it 
is  that  he  is  a  little  over-acting  his  part.  He 
is  so  quaint  a  bumpkin  that  he  is  almost 
liable  to  attract  attention. 

He  arrives  at  the  station,  unchallenged, 
and  sits  down  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner, 
to  await  the  starting  of  the  next  train. 
He  has  no  idea  when  it  will  go,  and  does 
not  want  to  attract  attention  by  making 
inquiries.  He  rather  shirks  the  booking- 
office.  He  knows  that  he  runs  considerable 
risk  of  meeting  some  of  the  warders,  or 
others  connected  with  the  prison,  who  might 
recognize   him  there.     He   waits   patiently 
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until  he  sees  people  begin  to  take  their 
tickets.  Then  he  quietly  presents  himself 
at  the  window,  and  boldly  asks  for  a  "  second 
to  Weymouth — return."  He  thinks  this 
likely  to  divert  suspicion  from  him  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  officials,  and  can  scarcely 
suppress  a  grin  as  he  takes  up  the  ticket. 

"I  may  want  it,  after  all,"  he  mutters. 
"  What  a  considerate  chap  I  am — always 
anxious  to  save  Government  expense  and 
inconvenience.  They'd  hardly  need  taxes, 
if  the  world  generally  was  as  honourable  as 
I  am." 

Possessed  of  his  ticket,  Mr.  Blades  once 
more  retired  into  the  background,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  train  backed  into  the 
station.  He  threw  a  keen  glance  around  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  arouse  his  suspicions, 
so  he  walked  leisurely  down  the  platform, 
and  ensconced  himself  in  a  second-class  car- 
riage.    Two  or  three  men  of  the  shopkeeper 
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class,  a  couple  of  young  women,  rustic  in 
mien,  constituted  his  fellow-passengers.  "  No 
harm  likely  to  come  of  this  lot,"  thought  Mr. 
Blades  to  himself.  The  bell  rang,  the 
engine  shrieked,  the  wheels  slowly  revolved, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open, 
and  a  smart  lance-corporal  of  infantry  tum- 
bled head-first  into  the  carriage. 

"A  close  thing,  by  Jove  !"  exclaimed  the 
new-comer,  down  whose  forehead  the  perspi- 
ration streamed.  "  I  thought  I'd  missed  it, 
though  I  ran  every  step  from  the  Verne  to 
the  station.  They  were  all  so  full  up  there 
of  the  doings  of  one  of  these  chaps  who 
have  just  broke  out  of  prison.  It  seems 
the  fellow  they're  all  talking  of  is  a  famous 
burglar,  and  that  he  breaks  into  a  house 
every  night  now.  Committed  a  burglary  in 
Easton  last  night,  I  hear.  If  I  was  quarter- 
ed this  side  I'd  have  a  look  after  that  chap. 
They  say  he  is  Hying  up'  no  great  distance 
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from  the  prison,  though  they  can't  make  out 
where." 

"  I  heard  something  about  it,"  observed 
one  of  the  shopmen. 

"  I  should  think  you  did.  Why,  our  fel- 
lows talk  of  nothing  else,"  retorted  the 
soldier,  contemptuously.  He  had  all  the 
genuine  militaire's  disdain  for  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  the  civilian  world,  especially 
that  class  of  it  to  which  he  rightly  guessed 
the  speaker  belonged.  "Well,  my  lass," 
he  continued,  gaily  turning  to  one  of  the 
country  wenches  near  him,  "  do  you  think 
you  should  know  this  burglar,  if  you  came 
across  him  ?" 

The  edrl  blushed,  giggled,  declared  she 
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couldn't  say,  and  then  whispered  something 
into  the  ear  of  her  companion  which  set 
them  both  tittering.  Neither  damsel  felt 
at  all  loth  to  receive  the  attentions  of  the 
good-looking  corporal,  and  all  this  little  by- 
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play  was  intended  for  his  encouragement, 
as  if  that  audacious  and  youthful  non-com- 
missioned officer  required  anything  of  that 
sort — evidence  decisive  that  these  Portland 
Perditas  reckoned  few  soldiers  amongst  their 
acquaintance. 

"  What  part  of  the  rock  may  you  hail 
from  ?"  inquired  the  corporal,  addressing 
Blades,  who  lounged  sleepily  in  his  corner 
of  the  carriage. 

"  I  cooms  from  Reforne,  I  du.  You'd 
know,  loikely,  the  '  Spotted  Dawg  ;  I  lives 
just  beloa  he." 

The  two  country  girls  pricked  up  their 
ears,  and  one  of  them  said  audibly,  looking 
curiously  at  Blades,  that  she  had  never 
heard  of  that  house  in  Reforne,  though 
she'd  lived  there  all  her  life. 

Mr.  Blades,  in  fact,  led  on  by  his  vanity, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  person- 
ating the  rustic  to  the  very  extreme.     He 
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had  been  so  often  complimented  on  his  his- 
trionic powers  by  his  comrades  in  London 
in  bygone  days,  that  he  believed  very  con- 
siderably in  himself  in  this  respect.  He 
thought  that  he  ran  no  risk  of  detection  in 
the  present  company,  and  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  allurement  of  playing  the 
country  bumpkin  to  an  audience.  He  saw 
that  he  had  committed  an  imprudence.  Of 
course  he  had  improvised  the  name  of  the 
public-house,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  that  there  might  be  a  Reforne  person 
amongst  his  hearers.  But  he  was  quick  at 
averting  the  consequences  of  his  error. 

"Noa,"  he  said  slowly,  "it  ain't  likely  a 
lassie  like  you  would  knoa  of  a  house  like 
the  l  Spotted  Dawg.'  It  bean't  what's  called 
a  respectable  house  of  call."  And  having 
thus  spoke,  he  nestled  once  more  into  his 
corner  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  declined 
further  controversy  on  the  point. 
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Overacting  again,  Mr.  Blades  !  How  many 
men  have  come  to  grief  and  perdition 
through  this  besetting  sin  !  Posing  your- 
self for  an  impersonation  of  indolence,  how 
could  you  overlook  the  shortness  of  those 
recently-acquired  fustian  trousers  ?  That 
keen- eyed  corporal  has  caught  a  glimpse — a 
mere  glimpse — of  your  stocking  before  you 
remember  to  draw  the  leg  of  those  traitor- 
ous unmentionables  once  more  neatly  over 
your  boot.  Ah  !  Mr.  Blades,  that  inquisi- 
tive non-commissioned  officer  labours  under 
the  impression  that  your  hose  is  of  blue, 
hooped  with  scarlet,  and  has  already  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  ascertaining  of  that 
fact.  You  little  think,  as  you  affect  to  sleep 
in  your  corner,  what  ideas  are  floating  under 
your  vis-a-vis's  forage-cap. 

"  So  you  never  heard  of  the  '  Spotted 
Dog '  in  Reforne  ?"  said  the  soldier. 

uNo,  never,"  replied  the  girl;  "and  it's 
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queer  I  shouldn't,  as  have   lived  there  all 
my  life." 

-•'Ah!"  laughed  the  corporal,  "there's 
many  a  thing  a  young  woman  like  you 
never  heard  of.  I  don't  suppose  you've 
heard  of  a  husband  yet,  though  they  must 
be  blind  at  Reforne,  if  you  don't  before  the 
year's  out.     Can't  you  find  a  sweetheart?" 

The  girl  tossed  her  head  indignantly. 

"That's  the  way  with  you  all,"  said  the 
soldier — "  '  to  your  mind,'  I'd  have  said,  if 
you'd  given  me  time  to  finish  what  I  was 
saying.  But  a  woman  never  has  patience 
to  wait.  If  you  don't  tell  'em  you  love  'em 
quick,  they  look  round  for  some  one  who 
will.  Dash  it !  there  goes  my  pipe."  And 
the  corporal  stooped  in  pursuit  of  that 
cherished  article,  which  he  seemed  to  have 
some  idea  must  have  fallen  into  Mr.  Blades's 
boots. 

But  this  groping  about  his  feet  aroused 
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the  burglar's  suspicions.  He  withdrew  them 
under  the  seat,  and  surlily  acknowledged 
the  corporal's  apologies. 

The  train  slackened  its  pace  as  it  neared 
Rod  well,  and  Mr.  Blades,  momentarily  for- 
getting his  sang-froid,  gave  evidence  of  pre- 
paring for  departure.  He  gathered  his 
smock-frock  around  him,  and  leant  out  of 
the  window  to  reconnoitre.  Off  came  that 
non-commissioned  officer's  forage-cap,  and 
rolled  upon  the  floor  of  the  carriage  ;  he 
seemed  predestined  to  drop  his  personalties, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  cap  led  him  once 
more  into  the  vicinity  of  Blades'  boots.  "  I'm 
bound  to  see  the  pattern  of  those  stockings," 
muttered  the  stooping  soldier,  recovering 
himself,  after  receiving  a  nasty  blow  in  the 
face  from  the  apparently  unconscious  burg- 
lar's foot. 

It  perhaps  made  little  difference  in  reality, 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  soldier's 
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blood.  He  determined  to  test  his  sus- 
picions at  any  cost.  He  would  probably 
have  done  the  same,  though  in  less  peremp- 
tory fashion,  had  Blades  refrained  from  such 
dexterous  use  of  his  foot.  As  it  was,  when 
the  burglar  turned  away  from  the  window, 
he  was  suddenly  hurled  back  upon  the  seat, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
sudden  assault,  his  trousers  were  drawn 
half-way  up  his  leg,  and  the  fatal  stocking 
exposed  to  view. 

"  Convict  hose,  by  Heaven !"  exclaimed 
the  corporal.  "  Here,  guard,  porters,  some 
of  you  !  Here's  a  return  fare  whom  they'll 
be  glad  to  see  back  again  the  other  side. 
Ah  !  would  you,"  he  said,  fiercely,  as  Blades, 
with  gleaming  eyes,  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket.  u  Don't  be  a  fool,  governor,  the 
game's  up ;  and  I'll  knock  your  two  eyes 
into  one  if  you  show  a  knife." 

It  was  hard — so  near  to  freedom,    and 
vol.  in.  r 
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yet  recaptured.  Another  moment,  and 
Blades  philosophically  reflected  that  all  was 
over — that  a  savage  assault  on  the  soldier 
would  in  no  wise  extricate  him  from  the 
toils,  but  be  simple  aggravation  of  his 
offence.  Already  the  railway  people  and 
passengers  crowded  round  the  carriage  door ; 
and  though  in  his  then  frame  of  mind  the 
burglar  thought  that  a  lance-corporal  more 
or  less  in  the  world  would  be  no  great 
matter,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  do  away 
at  all  events  with  one,  yet  he  had  sense 
enough  left  to  see  that  he  would  be  a 
prisoner  once  more  under  any  circumstances. 
Better  those  circumstances  should  be  as  easy 
as  possible.  So  Mr.  Blades  abandoned  his 
first  murderous  idea  of  burying  his  knife  in 
the  corporal's  diaphragm,  and  submitted 
quietly  to  his  destiny. 

He    was   quite   a   lion   at    the   Rod  well 
station,  as  he  sat,  for  about  an  hour  or  so, 
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guarded  by  a  couple  of  policemen  and  his 
captor,  awaiting  the  next  train  back  to  Port- 
land. He  had  made  no  secret  of  his  name ; 
and  many  were  the  people  who  came  and 
eyed  curiously  the  famous  burglar — he  of 
the  famous  city  robberies,  and  whom  Port- 
land's bars  had  failed  to  retain  within  her 
bosom.  The  levee  rather  flattered  him,  still 
he  could  not  but  feel  a  pang  when,  on  the 
train  coming  up,  his  captor  bade  him  "  good- 
bye," and  remarked,  "  If  you  hadn't  been  so 
uncommon  handy  with  that  '  Spotted  Dog,' 
I'm  not  sure  I'd  have  suspected  you." 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  BILL. 

rpHAT  warm  steamy  November  day  was 
-*-  succeeded  by  a  glorious  night.  The 
moon,  almost  at  the  full,  shimmered  bright 
over  the  bay  of  Weymouth  and  the 
harbour  of  refuge — glittered  on  the  rough 
jagged  stone  of  the  outer  breakwater, 
and  shed  a  soft  radiance  over  the  grey 
rock  of  Portland.  A  breeze  had  sprung 
up  towards  sundown — a  light  south-wester- 
ly wind  that  seemed  rather  on  the  in- 
crease. Fitter  night  for  his  enterprise 
Dainty  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for.  He 
has  been  upon  the  island  in  the  morning  and 
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held  conference  with  Nance.     She  has  as- 
sured him  of  his  brother's  safety,  and  under- 
taken that  Maurice  shall  be  at  the  trysting 
place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bill  at  ten  or 
thereabouts.      No    news    of    Mr.    Blades' 
capture   has   reached  the  yacht,  when  un- 
furling her  sails  she  glides  slowly  out  of  the 
harbour  and  stretches  away  in  the  direction 
of  the    Burning  Cliff.     Off  that   she  goes 
about  and  proceeds  to  beat  her  way  steadily 
towards  the   light-ship  that   lies    anchored 
east   of  the    Shambles.     Though    there    is 
not  much  of  it  as  yet,  still  it  is  a  head-wind, 
and  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  is  some  time  before 
she  leaves  that  treacherous  shoal  to  leeward. 
That    past,    she    bears    up    for   the    West 
Bay,  but  has  to  make  many  a  stretch  still 
before  she  breasts  the  Race  all  dancing  and 
frothing  in  the  moonlight.     As  she  clears  it, 
she  runs  close  inland,  and  catches  the  full 
swing   of    the    six-knot    tide,    which,    con- 
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joined  with  the  wind  now  almost  on  her 
quarter,  speeds  her  up  the  West  Bay 
gallantly.  Half  way  up  it  she  goes 
about,  and  Dainty  gives  the  order  to  heave- 
to  just  off  Blacknor  Point,  and  lower  the 
gig.  The  men  are  accustomed  to  his 
vagaries  by  this — they  regard  him  as  the 
most  whimsical  yachtsman  they  ever  served 
under,  but  they  rather  like  him,  and  hold 
him  in  much  respect.  His  contempt  for 
weather,  if  it  conduces  in  some  measure  to 
their  own  discomfort,  excites  their  ad- 
miration. He  has  gradually  impregnated 
them  too  with  his  own  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  sailing  powers  of  the  Maid  of 
the  Mist.  Dainty  firmly  believes  that  you 
might  take  her  round  the  Horn  with  perfect 
impunity.  She  is,  in  fact,  a  rare  good  sea- 
boat,  and,  as  the  master  says,  "  makes  no- 
thing of  weather."  Still,  eccentric  as  they 
know  "the  guvnor"  to  be,  both  master  and 
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men  are  puzzled  by  this  order.  What's  he 
up  to  ?  What  can  he  be  going  to  do  now  ? 
What  is  his  little  game?  are  interrogatories 
bandied  pretty  freely  among  the  crew.  Still 
they  know  Dainty  far  too  well  to  hesitate 
for  an  instant  about  obeying.  Discipline  on 
board  the  Maid  is  no  mockery,  and  Dainty 
has  shown  more  than  once  that  he  can  deal 
sharply  with  any  hesitation  about  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders. 

He  has  been  on  deck  ever  since  they 
started,  smoking  incessantly.  More  silent, 
thinks  the  master,  even  than  is  his  usual 
custom ;  and  Mr.  Redman  holds  that  a  more 
taciturn  employer  he  never  sailed  under. 
Now  he  throws  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the 
sea,  and  descends  to  his  cabin.  When  he 
reappears,  he  carries  with  him  a  sack,  which 
he  directs  to  be  placed  in  the  gig.  The  boat 
already  lies  alongside. 

"  Show  a  light  at  the  yard-arm  ;  keep  a 
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sharp  look-out  for  our  return,  and  have  the 
men  all  ready  at  the  tackles  to  hoist  the 
boat  aboard  quickly,"  said  Dainty. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responds  the  master  ;  "  but, 
with  all  due  deference,  I  think  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  be  longer  than  you  can 
help.  The  breeze  looks  like  freshening, 
and  this  is  an  awkward  place  to  be  caught 
in,  if  it  comes  on  to  blow  strong  from  the 
sou'-west." 

"I  shan't  be  longer  than  I  can  help,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,"  rejoined  Dainty  curtly, 
as  he  slipped  over  the  side.  Then  seating 
himself  in  the  boat,  he  took  the  yoke-lines 
himself,  and  briefly  ordered  the  men  to 
"  give  way." 

They  did,  and  with  a  will ;  the  gig  fairly 
danced  over  the  water.  Dainty  steered  at 
first  pretty  nearly  straight  for  the  island,  so 
as  to  get  clear  of  the  tide,  which  ran  strong 
enough  to  almost  neutralize  the  exertions  of 
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his  men,  had  he  attempted  to  keep  a  direct 
course  for  the  Bill ;  but  once  under  the 
shelter  of  the  cliffs,  he  was  clear  of  that  ob- 
stacle, and  proceeded  to  coast  along  them. 
On  they  went,  disturbing  clouds  of  sea-birds 
on  their  way,  which  soared  above  them, 
uttering  discordant  protestations  at  such  in- 
vasion of  their  slumbers.  Upon  still  nights 
the  shores  of  the  West  Bay  are  covered 
with  countless  flocks  of  gulls,  divers,  cor- 
morants, &c,  which,  disdaining  the  more 
certain  roosting-place  of  the  steeps  above, 
sleep  placidly  on  the  treacherous  waters. 

Still  on  they  go,  heedless  of  screech  of 
cormorant  or  dolorous  cry  of  gull.  The  cliffs 
begin  to  lower ;  the  beads  of  perspiration 
stand  on  the  foreheads  of  the  oarsmen. 
Dainty  sits  silent,  impassive  ;  no  sign  of  flurry 
or  impatience  on  him  now.  Action  has 
come  at  last,  perchance  danger ;  but  Dainty 
is  cool   enough,  though  still  revolving  that 
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last  ugly  warning  of  the  skipper's  in  his 
mind,  "The  breeze  looks  like  freshening." 
He  knows  perfectly  well  what  that  means. 
If  it  should  come  on  to  blow  hard  before 
the  next  three  hours  or  so  are  past,  there 
will  be  clanger — ay,  considerable  danger — 
to  him  and  all  concerned  in. the  expedition. 

He  looks  at  his  watch  anxiously  as  they 
near  the  Bill;  it  marks  but  fifteen  minutes 
of  ten.  He  had  meant  to  be  there  rather 
earlier,  but  it  had  taken  him  longer  to  beat 
up  to  the  West  Bay  than  he  had  calculated 
on  in  the  first  place ;  it  had  taken  him 
longer  to  pull  from  the  yacht  to  the  Bill,  in 
the  second.  And  yet  his  men  had  been  no 
flinchers.  But  Dainty  had  hardly  allowed 
for  the  current  that  runs  round  Portland 
Bill  at  flood-tide. 

As  they  pass  a  gloomy,  cavernous  cleft,  up 
which  the  water  runs  with  an  ominous, 
sucking  sound,  suggestive  of  many  a  mur- 
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derous  secret  that  those  babbling  waves 
could  unfold  did  they  list,  Dainty  gives  the 
word  to  "  easy."  Slowly  now  they  steal 
along  until  they  arrive  at  a  place  where  the 
cliff,  yet  some  sixty  feet  above  their  heads, 
descends  towards  the  sea  by  a  succession  of 
ledges,  severally  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
height.  The  formation  is  curious,  and  to 
see  the  angry  waters  break  over  the  very 
topmost  of  these,  as  they  career  before  a 
fierce  gale  from  the  south-west,  is  a  sight 
worth  trudging  many  a  weary  mile  to  see. 
Those  who  have  seen  Portland  Bill  storm  - 
lashed,  in  clear  weather,  have  seen  that 
which  will  make  most  scenery  look  tame 
afterwards.  Below  these  ledges  juts  into 
the  sea  what  appears  like  a  confused  heap 
of  gigantic  folios,  thrown  down  as  you  might 
see  them  in  an  antiquary's  library,  as  if 
Portland  kept  here  the  granite  records  of 
her  weird  history. 
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There  the  rocks  stand,  grey  and  worn  by 
the  wash  of  the  waters,  looking,  as  I  said 
before,  like  two  huge  heaps  of  folio  volumes, 
from  the  Jesser  and  inner  of  which  the  top- 
most has  fallen  away,  and  rests  on  the 
outer,  while  the  restless  ocean  frets  inces- 
santly between  them. 

When  he  arrived  at  this  quaint  landmark, 
Dainty  ordered  his  men  to  unship  their  oars, 
called  to  the  man  in  the  bow  to  stand  ready  to 
fend  her  off  the  rocks,  and  began  rapidly  to 
open  his  mysterious  sack.  The  sailors  look- 
ed on  mute  and  wondering.  From  the 
depths  of  that  canvas  bag  Dainty  drew  first 
a  white  stone,  to  which  was  attached  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  of  line.  He  coiled  this 
carefully  on  one  side,  and  then  produced  a 
rope-ladder  some  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
fitted  at  the  top  with  a  couple  of  iron  hooks 
or  grapnels.  "What  next?''  thought  the 
sailors ;  but  Dainty,  this  accomplished,  threw 
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himself  back  in  the  stern  sheets,  and  seemed 
immersed  in  reverie.  The  men  marvelled 
much  what  their  errand  could  be  at  the  base 
of  those  rocks  at  this  time  of  night.  Still 
more  were  they  puzzled  at  the  mysterious 
tackle  their  employer  had  produced  from 
his  canvas  bag.  But  leaving  Dainty  to  his 
reflections,  and  his  crew  to  their  bewilder- 
ment, we  must  now  take  a  glance  back  at 
the  barn  in  Southwell. 

Maurice  Ellerton  had  climbed  to  his  win- 
dow that  morning,  and  recognized  the  glory 
of  the  day.  His  spirits  rose  as  he  contem- 
plated it.  He  felt  assured  that  at  nightfall 
he  should  make  his  final  throw  for  freedom 
— anything  was  better  than  this  skulking, 
this  suspense.  Preferable,  far,  the  attempt 
were  made,  and  he  relegated  once  more  to 
the  prison,  should  it  fail,  than  continue  to 
pass  the  weary  hours  alone  with  the  rats 
and   his   conscience.      His   nervous  system 
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was  giving  way  under  the  enforced  solitude. 
He  felt  that  he  would  rather  give  himself  up 
than  go  through  a  week  of  it.  But  to-dav 
it  was  different  His  heart  beat  high.  Surely 
he  must  be  summoned  to  try  his  fortune  to- 
night, and  Maurice  felt  elate  and  confident 
as  the  sweet  sunshine  stole  in  upon  his 
gloomy  lurking-place.  Once  more  he  climb- 
ed to  the  window,  and  watched  the  sun  go 
down  in  a  flood  of  crimson  light ;  one  of 
those  glorious  sunsets  we  occasionally  see 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  which  so  often  pre- 
sage stormy  weather.  But  Maurice  thought 
not  of  that.  To  him  that  sunset  promised 
freedom,  release  from  shame,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  career.  The  broken,  fallen 
man  was  to  bury  his  past,  and,  under  another 
name,  and  in  another  land,  work  out  both 
his  redemption  and  atonement.  Very  full 
of  high  resolve  was  Maurice  that  bright 
afternoon.     As   the  sun  dipped  below  the 
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horizon,  his  meditations  took  more  sombre 
form,  but  he  inwardly  vowed  that,  should 
he  be  rescued  from  the  felon's  doom  that 
had  been  decreed  him,  he  would  honestly 
strive  to  repair  the  past.  Reflection  made 
in  bitter  anguish  by  most  of  us  at  times. 
What  resolutions  we  all  make  on  the  subject 
of  tight  boots  when  the  shoe  pincheth,  yet 
our  vanity  shortly  leads  us  to  be  bien  chausses 
once  more. 

He  sits  on  his  straw  impatiently  awaiting 
the  summons  to  act.  He  frets  and  fidgets 
with  nervous  eagerness  to  commence  this 
coup  for  liberty.  Suddenly  the  soft  mellow 
moonlight  trickles,  if  one  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase,  through  the  still  open  shutter. 
Once  more  he  climbs  to  the  window,  gazes 
in  wrapt  admiration  at  the  bright,  clear  god- 
dess of  night,  watches  the  soft,  fleecy  clouds 
as  they  glide  gently  through  the  sky,  and 
listens  to  the  low,  distant  sough  of  the  wind. 
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It  is  a  marvellous  autumn  evening.  Fitter 
night  for  nocturnal  enterprise  it  would  be 
hard  to  pitch  upon.  Such  a  night  as  an 
enthusiastic  poacher  would  be  ashamed  to 
lose.  Such  a  night  as  would  cause  his  natu- 
ral foe,  the  keeper,  to  rouse  up  all  his 
myrmidons  for  the  keeping  of  watch  and 
ward. 

He  sits  coiled  up  on  the  heap  of  debris 
that  he  has  raised,  watching  the  splendour 
of  the  heavens,  all  jewel-besprinkled  with 
stars,  and  for  a  few  minutes  almost  forgets 
his  situation.  Suddenly,  although  he  has 
seen  no  one,  he  hears  the  click  of  the  latch, 
and  through  the  faint  light  can  distinguish  a 
female  form.  In  an  instant  he  has  dropped 
on  the  floor  by  her  side,  and  discovers  that 
it  is  his  visitor  of  last  night.  He  is  a  little 
disappointed  ;  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  that  other  girl  once  more — she  who  is 
to  be  Dainty's  wife.    A  second  thought,  and 
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he  knows  it  is  better  that  it  is  not  so.  Sure- 
ly Dainty  is  risking  enough  for  him  as  things 
are  at  present,  without  chancing  that  the 
woman  he  loves  should  stand  the  hazard  of 
imprisonment  for  abetting  him  in  his  most  il- 
legal proceedings.  Jennie,  although  she  could 
not  withstand  having  just  a  little  to  say  to 
the  escape,  knew  well  how  wroth  her  lover 
would  be  should  she  run  any  danger  in  the 
affair.  Moreover,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  for  her  to  leave  her  father's  house  for 
long  without  attracting  attention.  Jennie 
was  but  an  occasional  visitor,  and  her  people 
were  wont  to  make  a  great  deal  of  her 
when  they  did  get  hold  of  her. 

"  I've  come  for  you  in  earnest,"  said 
Nance  curtly.  "  If  you're  ever  to  go,  it 
will  be  to-night.  There,  you'd  better  have 
something  to  eat  and  drink  first ;  we've 
half  an  hour  to  spare.  Say  when  you're 
ready ;"  and  having  handed  him  the  basket 
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she  carried,  Nance  sat  down  quietly  on  a 
broken  barrow,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Maurice, 
gently.  He  was  a  little  afraid  of  this  half- 
crazed  girl,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  wished 
heartily  that  his  guidance  had  fallen  into 
other  hands. 

"What's  the  matter?  You  !  If  I  could 
make  sure  I  should  never  see  another 
Ellerton  again,  it's  blythe  I'd  be  about  to- 
night's work ;  but  I  shall — I  know  I  shall. 
You're  bound  to  bring  trouble  to  her  I  love 
best ;"  and  leaning  her  chin  upon  her  hands, 
Nance  stared  fixedly  at  her  questioner. 

Very  dim  was  the  light  in  the  old  barn, 
and  Maurice  could  see  his  companion's  face 
but  indistinctly.  Still  her  words  made  him 
extremely  uneasy.  It  was  evident  the  girl 
bore  no  good-will  to  either  his  brother  or 
himself.      Could    he    depend    upon    her  ? 
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Would  she  prove  true  to  him  ?  He  had  no 
alternative  but  to  trust  her,  and  yet  he  by 
no  means  liked  the  idea  of  being  so  com- 
pletely in  her  power.  However,  it  was 
done  now  ;  whether  she  played  him  fair  or 
false,  lay  entirely  at  her  own  discretion. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid,"  suddenly  inter- 
rupted Nance,  in  a  harsh  voice.  "  I  know 
what  you're  thinking.  No  matter  what 
might  happen  to  you  if  I  had  my  way,  be- 
cause I  haven't.  I've  promised  Miss  Jennie 
to  see  you  safe  to  the  Bill.  If  I  don't,  it 
will  be  because  I  can't  help  it.  But  never 
fear  ;  we  shall  get  there  all  right.  Now,  if 
you're  ready,  the  sooner  we're  off  the  bet- 
ter." 

Maurice  rose  at  once  to  his  feet.  An- 
other minute,  and  they  stood  outside  the 
barn,  in  the  full  flood  of  the  moonlight. 
Suddenly  Nance  paused. 

"  Listen,"  she  said.     "I've  a  notion  just 
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come  into  ray  head.  We'll  just  walk  easy 
through  the  village  ;  there'll  be  few  people 
about  this  end  of  it,  and  it'll  be  easier  and 
quicker  than  going  round  by  the  fields  at 
the  back.  Walk  slow,  mind,  as  if  you  was 
courting  me,"  she  continued,  with  a  grin  ; 
"  and  if  anybody  notices  us  much,  I'd  re- 
commend you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  put 
your  arm  round  me." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Maurice,  and  the 
two  strolled  through  the  straggling  street 
like  a  pair  of  rustic  lovers. 

The  few  people  they  encountered  took 
little  heed  of  thera.  A  sly,  inquisitive 
glance  was  occasionally  thrown  their  way, 
but  that  was  all.  There  was  no  need  for  the 
more  amorous  demonstration  which  Nance 
had  so  drily  suggested.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and,  clearing  the  village,  they  struck 
across  the  open  down,  upon  which    stand 
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the  two  lighthouses ;  their  brilliancy  some- 
what paled  to-night  in  presence  of  the 
Regent  of  the  heavens,  who  held  royal 
state  in  absence  of  her  lord. 

"  You  see  the  lighthouses,"  said  Nance, 
tersely.  "  We  run  no  risk  till  we  get  near 
them.  I  mean  to  pass  between  'em — 
they're  half  a  mile  or  so  apart.  When  we 
get  there  we  shall  have  to  look  out  for 
coastguards.  Coastguards  is  beasts,"  she 
continued,  meditatively,  with  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  calling  of  most  of  her  acquaint- 
ance on  the  island. 

If  the  moonlight  made  them  easy  to 
discern,  it  also  enabled  them  to  descry  any 
one  who  might  lie  in  their  path.  Once  or 
twice  Nance  suggested  that  they  should 
crouch  on  the  turf,  as  some  distant  shadow 
that  she  did  not  quite  approve  of  caught  her 
eye ;  but  on  the  whole  they  held  the  tenor 
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of  their  way  without  interruption.  They 
have  passed  the  lighthouses  now,  and  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  shore. 

"  You  are  safe  now,"  said  Nance,  in  low 
tones ;  "  unless  we  come  across  a  coastguard 
on  the  rocks.  If  we  do,  mind,  we're  going 
to  Chesiltown  by  the  cliff.  Your  friends  have 
arrived." 

"How  can  you  know?"  inquired  Maurice, 
whose  heart  beat  fast  at  the  thought  of 
being  so  near  to  freedom. 

"  Can't  you  hear  the  skirling  of  the  sea- 
mews?"  replied  the  girl,  contemptuously. 
u  What  else  do  you  suppose  roused  them 
from  their  pillows  but  your  friend's  boat  ? 
It  were  as  well  you  were  aboard  it,  though, 
and  no  time  lost.  The  wind  is  freshening 
every  minute,  and  the  West  Bay  is  no  safe 
place  in  a  sou' -wester.  But  here  we  are," 
she  continued,  as  they  gained  the  edge  of 
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the  cliff,  and  peered  anxiously  over  the 
water ;  "  and  there's  the  boat.  We  are  in 
luck,  there's  not  a  soul  about.  Come  along, 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  scramble  a 
bit."  And  Nance,  who  could  climb  like  a 
wild  cat,  descended  rapidly  to  the  second 
ledge.  Maurice  followed  her  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  till  they  stood  upon  the  lowest,  some 
twenty  feet  yet  above  the  water. 

They  had  been  viewed  from  the  boat 
long  before  this,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
gained  the  lower  platform  than  Dainty,  in  a 
low  voice,  called  out  "Catch!"  and  threw  the 
white  stone,  with  the  line  attached  to  it,  on  to 
the  rocks  at  their  feet.  They  picked  up  the 
line,  and  by  its  means  speedily  drew  up  the 
rope-ladder  which  was  fastened  to  the  other 
end  of  it.  It  was  easy  work  to  fix  the 
grapnels  in  the  rock,  and  then  Maurice  felt 
that  his  liberty  was  realized.     He  turned  to 
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bid  adieu  to  his  guide  before  he  descended ; 
but  Nance  drew  back. 

"  You  owe  me  nothing,"  she  said.  "  Had 
I  my  own  will,  I  would  have  handed  you 
over  to  the  jailers  again,  if  I  interfered 
about  you  at  all.  I  have  only  obeyed  one 
whom  I'm  bound  to  obey.  I  hate  you 
and  all  your  name  !" 

This  was  no  time  for  argument,  Maurice 
knew,  especially  with  such  an  uncompro- 
mising antagonist. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said  briefly.  "I 
should  have  liked  to  have  parted  friends 
with  you,  after  all  you've  done  for  me.  As 
it  is,  I  can  only  thank  you,  and  say  '  good- 
bye.'" 

Maurice  slipped  quickly  down  the  ladder. 
But  the  swell  was  now  so  great  that  the  gig 
was  unable  to  approach  close  to  the  cliff. 
They  stretched  an  oar  towards  him,  and 
Maurice,   throwing   himself    into    the    sea, 
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sprang  at  it.  He  caught  it,  and  was  hauled 
into  the  boat,  somewhat  wet,  but  otherwise 
none  the  worse  for  his  plunge. 

A  clasp  of  the  hand  was  all  that  passed 
between  the  brothers  as  Maurice  seated 
himself  in  the  stern-sheets  behind  Dainty. 
"  Give  way,  my  lads  !"  cried  the  latter ; 
11  and  with  a  will.  We've  the  tide  under 
us  this  time,  remember." 

Better  for  them  they  had  not,  as  the 
sequel  will  show.  Even  Dainty  stared  a 
little  aghast,  as,  steering  very  differently 
from  his  previous  course,  he  directed  the 
gig's  head  well  out  into  the  bay,  so  as  to 
catch  the  full  benefit  of  the  current  before 
he  laid  her  nose  straight  for  the  yacht. 
Three  things  struck  him  forcibly — the  in- 
crease of  the  wind,  the  strength  of  the  tide, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  heavy  swell  that 
was  now  rolling  in. 

"Well,"  said  Nance,  as,  having  cast  the 
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rope-ladder  into  the  sea,  she  stood  looking 
after  the  fast-receding  boat,  "  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  Portland  weather,  they'll  need  all 
their  manhood  before  morning." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CHESIL    BEACH. 


A  GOOD  two  hours  have  elapsed  since 
-*•■**  Dainty  and  the  gig  left  the  Maid  of 
the  Mist,  and  those  on  board  the  yacht  grew 
desperately  uneasy.  The  sailors  can  see 
that  the  wind  is  freshening  every  minute, 
can  mark  how  the  great  rollers  increase  in 
magnitude  as,  tossing  aloft  their  white  crests, 
they  come  tumbling  in  before  the  gale. 
They  know,  too,  that  less  than  two  miles  to 
leeward  rise  the  precipitous  iron  cliffs  of 
Portland,  and  can  understand  that  their 
situation  is  becoming  dangerous.     But  the 
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master  knew  more  than  this.  He  is 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  tremendous  tide 
running  round  the  Bill  just  now,  and  almost 
meeting  the  wind — crossing  it,  at  all  events, 
diagonally.  He  hardly  likes  to  acknow- 
ledge, even  to  himself,  what  he  really 
thinks,  but  it  does  cross  his  mind  that  the 
Maid  will  never  round  Portland  Bill  again. 
He  is  very  uneasy — it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  yacht  hove  to  and  hold  her  place — she 
is  drifting  before  wind  and  tide  palpably 
towards  Blacknor  Point.  Head-sails  are 
set,  and  she  makes  short  tacks  to  and  fro, 
with  the  object  of  keeping  her  station  as 
near  as  may  be.  Men  are  sent  aloft,  and 
anxious  eyes  scan  the  waters  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  returning  boat.  At  last  the 
welcome  cry  comes  from  the  main-top  that 
the  gig  is  sighted.  "No  time  to  be  lost," 
thinks  Redman,  and  putting  the  helm  hard 
up,  they  bore  up  to  meet  the  absentees. 
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Dainty  and  his  crew  have  had  a  severe  time 
of  it.  Although  the  tide  favoured  them, 
yet  the  heavy  sea  impeded  their  progress, 
and  it  required  careful  and  dexterous  steer- 
ing to  prevent  the  boat  being  swamped. 
Small  attention  is  paid  by  the  sailors  to  the 
stranger,  as  he  scrambles  on  board  with 
Dainty  and  his  followers.  All  are  too  im- 
pressed now  with  the  gravity  of  their  posi- 
tion to  have  time  to  notice  Maurice.  The 
main  thing  is  to  hoist  the  gig  on  board  as 
quickly  as  may  be,  and  leave  the  dangerous 
vicinity  they  are  now  in. 

"  It  will  be  touch  and  go,  Mr.  Ellerton," 
says  the  skipper,  calmly.  "  We  ought  to 
have  been  out  of  this  more  than  an  hour 
ago.  The  Race  must  be  boiling  like  a 
caldron  just  now,  and  it  will  take  us  all  we 
can  screw  out  of  the  schooner,  good  sea- 
boat  as  she  is,  to  weather  Portland  Bill  to- 
night ;    and  remember,    there   will    be  no 
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chance  of  running  inside  the  Race  with  this 
wind. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Dainty.  "  I  have  mark- 
ed this  confounded  gale  coming  on  as  care- 
fully as  you,  and  see  that  we  are  likely  to 
have  a  squeak  for  it.  However,  there's  the 
gig  on  board  at  last.  Now  put  her  head 
sou'-east  of  the  Race,  and  let's  see  if  she  can 
make  it  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  Redman,  and  he 
walked  away  to  give  the  necessary  orders. 
In  another  minute  or  two  he  returned. 
li  We  shall  know  our  fate  pretty  soon  now," 
he  observed.  "  If  we  don't  get  round  this 
stretch,  we  never  shall.  That  means  going 
on  shore,  sir,  of  course,  you  understand  !" 

"  Certainly  not,"  retorted  Dainty.  "  If 
we  don't  fetch  it  this  time  we  may  next." 

"  Don't  deceive  yourself,  Mr.  Ellerton," 
replied  the  skipper,  quietly.  "  If  we  don't 
round  Portland  Bill  this  time,  the  Maid  of 
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the  Mist   will    never   leave   the  West  Bav 


again. 


"  Nonsense  ;  we  can  get  out  to  the  west- 
ward, if  it  comes  to  the  worst." 

"  With  this  wind,  sir,"  replied  the  skipper, 
with  a  smile,  "never!  We  must  round 
Portland  Bill,  or  go  ashore." 

Dainty  was  too  good  a  sailor  not  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  Redman's  argument. 
Loth  though  he  might  be  to  recognize  it,  he 
did  now  thoroughly  comprehend  the  scrape 
they  were  in — though  that,  perhaps,  is  hardly 
the  proper  term  to  describe  the  situation  of 
men  who  were  literally  carrying  their  lives 
in  their  hands — that  moment. 

Maurice  had  said  scarce  a  word  to  his 
brother  since  he  had  entered  the  boat ;  he 
had  seen  there  that  the  steering  required  all 
Dainty's  attention.  Once  on  board  the 
Maid,  and  he  had  grasped  the  situation  in 
an  instant.     He  had   done  a  good  deal  of 
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yachting  in  his  time,  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  in  immense  danger.  Reflection  came 
quick  upon  him.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
afraid  of  death — over  and  over  again  had 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  he 
held  dearest  that  he  should  die — but  Mau- 
rice was  sore  troubled  at  the  idea  that  his 
brother  and  all  these  men  would  probably 
pay  the  like  penalty  for  having  attempted 
his  rescue.  Suddenly  Dainty  draws  near  to 
him. 

"  I've  done  my  best  for  you,  Maurice,  he 
says,  gravely,  "  but  I  fear  you  might  have 
been  better  off  if  I  had  never  urged  you  to 
attempt  an  escape." 

"  Don't  think  that,"  replied  the  other. 
' '  Sooner  any  fate  than  life  at  Portland.  It 
is  only  that  I  have  involved  you  and  all 
these  poor  fellows  in  danger  that  unmans 
me.  But  this  is  no  time  for  talk,  Dainty. 
I  know  enough  of  the  sea  to   understand 
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that  our  situation  is  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  will  be  touch-and-go  weathering 
that  point." 

The  yacht  slipped  through  the  heavy 
rollers  bravely.  The  master  himself  was  at 
the  helm,  and  kept  her  as  close  to  the  wind 
as  she  could  bear  ;  more  than  once,  indeed, 
the  jib  shivered  as  the  schooner  was  brought 
more  directly  into  the  wind's  eye  than  she 
could  answer  to.  The  men  clustered  for- 
ward. More  than  one  wave  broke  in  tor- 
rents of  silver  foam  over  the  counter,  delug- 
ing the  deck  with  glittering  water.  By  the 
clear  moonlight  they  could  see  the  surging 
breakers  round  the  Bill  plainly  now.  Two 
or  three  minutes  of  intense  suspense,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  Maid  will  never  clear 
it.  A  cry  from  the  sailors  forward  informs 
the  master  of  the  fact. 

"Take  the  wheel,  sir,"  he  exclaims  to 
Dainty,  sharply,  "  and  keep  her  up  all  you 
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can,  while  I  take  a  look  at  how  things  stand 
with  us."  The  brothers  clashed  to  the  helm, 
and  Redman  sprang  into  the  main  rigging. 
A  glance  convinced  him  that  it  was  hope- 
less. The  yacht  could  never  clear  the  Bill, 
much  less  run  outside  the  Race  beyond  it. 
"  All  hands  'bout  ship,"  he  cried,  in  sten- 
torian tones;  and  the  crew,  alive  to  the 
emergency  of  the  situation,  responded 
promptly  to  his  call.  Another  couple  of 
minutes,  the  yards  are  braced  round,  and, 
turning  her  stern  to  the  fatal  point,  the  yacht 
runs  off  on  the  other  tack. 

A  long  stretch,  this  time  to  the  westward, 
during  which  all  on  board  preserve  an 
anxious  silence,  or  converse  in  short,  jerky 
sentences,  as  men  do  when  facing  imminent 
peril.  The  master  and  Dainty  are  at  the 
helm,  while  Maurice  stands  close  by,  ready 
to  render  assistance  if  necessary.  Everyone 
knows  that  this  is  merely  preliminary  to  the 
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great  struggle  ;  that  when  next  they  go  about 
the  fierce  contest  for  life  will  begin  ;  that,  if 
they  fail  to  get  out  of  the  West  Bay  next 
time,  there  is  nothing  for  them  but  to  go 
ashore.  It  is  blowing  a  heavy  gale  now, 
and  the  sea  running  high  before  it ;  it  is  pal- 
pably evident  to  all  on  board  that  they  are 
gradually  nearing  the  land. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  of  the  yacht  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  coastguard  on 
Portland.  These  men,  when  they  first  dis- 
covered her,  saw  that  she  was  hove  to,  and 
marvelled  greatly.  What  could  her  people 
be  about,  they  asked,  to  stay  loitering  there, 
with  a  sou-west  gale  unmistakeably  spring- 
ing up.  Then  they  saw  that,  unable  to  keep 
her  place,  she  had  hoisted  sail,  and  was 
making  short  tacks  to  and  fro.  What  could 
she  be  lingering  there  for  ?  Did  not  those 
in  charge  of  her  know  that  every  minute 
was  of  consequence,  if  she  ever  meant  to  go 
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out  of  the  West  Bay  again? — that  another 
half-hour  would  make  it  difficult,  a  whole 
one  most  likely  consign  them  to  destruction  ? 
Still  the  schooner  manoeuvred  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  if  not  exactly  knowing 
what  to  do  with  herself.  At  last  she  sud- 
denly brought  up,  and  then  the  excited 
knot  of  spectators — for  quite  a  little  crowd 
had  collected  by  this  time — made  out  that 
she  had  picked  a  boat  up.  Marvel  on  marvel 
— what  could  her  boat  have  been  about  ? — 
what  was  she? — what  was  she  doing?  The 
coastguard  were  all  alive  now,  and  suspicious 
of  that  schooner's  character.  Then  they 
saw  her  bear  up  to  the  sou'-east,  and  fail  to 
weather  the  Bill. 

"  It  don't  matter  a  deal  what  she  is,"  ex- 
claimed Jim  Fleming,  dogmatically,  as  he- 
closed  his  night-glass.  "She'll  lay  her  bones 
on  Chesil  Beach  before  morning. " 

There  are  three  old  acquaintance  of  ours 
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in  that  little  group,  one  of  whom  feels  her 
heart  stand  still  at  the  coastguardsman's 
oracular  verdict.  Jennie  Holdershed  is 
there,  with  her  uncle  and  Nance.  The 
Captain,  on  arriving  at  Portland,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  his  brother's  house  near  South- 
well, where  he  was  most  heartily  welcomed. 
He  took  an  early  opportunity  of  informing 
his  niece  privately  of  what  Mr.  Weaver 
had  told  him ;  that  he  himself  suspected 
Maurice  Ellerton  to  be  one  of  the  two 
escaped  prisoners,  and  that  Dainty  Ellerton 
and  herself  were  both  actively  engaged  in 
assisting  the  fugitive  to  evade  the  pursuit  of 
the  authorities. 

"  Now,  my  girl,"  continued  the  Captain, 
gravely,  "  I  can't  blame  that  dandy  chap  for 
trying  to  help  his  brother — he's  bound  to  do 
it ;  but  I  don't  want  you  mixed  up  in  the 
thing.  And  then,  if  he  means  to  take  him 
off  in  this  yacht,  as  I   suppose  he  does,  I'll 
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not  stand  his  taking  you  too.  I  don't  like  this 
sweetheart  of  yours ;  but  if  he  comes  and 
takes  you  to  church,  as  a  decent  man  ought 
to  do  the  woman  he  loves,  well,  I've  no- 
thing to  say  against  it ;  but,  if  you  don't  give 
me  your  word  that  you  won't  go  away  with 
him  now,  I'm"  (forcible  adjuration  here)  "if 
I  don't  tell  my  story  to  the  authorities." 

"  And  if  you  did  I'd  never  set  foot  in 
your  house  again,"  retorted  the  girl,  with  a 
quick,  imperious  nod  of  her  head.  "  But  I 
know  you  better,  uncle  ;  you  won't  do  that. 
Listen  to  me.  I've  told  you  I'm  pledged  to 
Dainty,  and  I'll  keep  that  promise,  what- 
ever happens,  and  I'll  go  to  him  whenever 
he  calls  me,  let  any  of  you  say  what  you 
may.  But  he  is  quite  as  anxious  as  you  can 
be  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  business.  I've  had  a  little,  though,  all 
the  same,"  she  continued,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
shouldn't  have  been  happy  unless  I  had  had 
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just  a  tiny  bit  to  say  to  it.  But,  uncle,  I'm 
not  going  away  with  him  now ;  he  wouldn't 
take  me  if  I  wished  it,  and  I  have  said 
good-bye  to  him  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  I  couldn't  rest  in  Upway  while  it  was 
going  on  ;  I  was  compelled  to  come  over 
here,  to  know  that  they  get  away  safely. 
You  mustn't  be  angry  with  me.  Whatever 
Maurice  has  done,  poor  fellow  !  remember 
he  will  be  my  brother  some  day." 

She  says  this  softly,  and  drops  her  head 
upon  her  hand.  It  was  on  that  sunny  after- 
noon which  preceded  the  gale  that  this  con- 
versation took  place. 

"  Well,  my  lass,"  replied  the  Captain  at 
length,  completely  vanquished  by  Jennie's 
speech,  "  you  can't  suppose  I  want  to  give 
up  this  poor  fellow  to  the  prison  folks. 
They  let  him  go,  and  it's  their  business  to 
catch  him.  I  was  only  uneasy  about  }7ou. 
Now  you  tell  me  you're  not  mixed  up  in 
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the  business,  I'm  satisfied,  and  you're  not, 
you  know,  eh  ?"  and  the  veteran  looked 
anxiously  at  his  niece. 

"  Uncle,"  she  replied  proudly,  and  draw- 
ing herself  up  to  her  full  height,  "  did  I 
ever  lie  to  you  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Captain,  confusedly, 
and  with  a  hazy  idea  that  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  quite  so  strictly  to  facts  as  puri- 
tanical people  might  think  desirable.  "  I 
suppose,"  he  continued,  meditatively,  "  they'll 
take  advantage  of  a  night  such'  as  this  is  like 
to  be " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jennie,  "  they  will  go  to- 
night. I  must  step  out  to  see  them  off. 
No,"  she  went  on,  in  reply  to  what  she  saw 
legible  in  her  uncle's  face,  "  I  am  not  going 
near  them.  You  can  come  with  me,  if  you 
will." 

And  so  it  was  that  Jennie  and  the  Cap- 
tain had  found  their  way  to  the  West  Cliff, 
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and  watched  the  movements  of  the  yacht 
from  Blacknor  Point  in  the  first  instance. 
Here  they  were  found  by  Nance,  who  told 
them  that  the  escape  was  so  far  effected, 
and  that  Maurice  had  been  picked  up  by  his 
brother  just  above  the  Bill.  The  freshen- 
ing of  the  wind,  and  the  rising  of  the  sear 
struck  awe  to  the  hearts  of  all  three.  If 
Nance  and  the  Captain  were  not  as  deeply 
interested  in  the  result  as  Jennie,  yet  they 
Avere  quite  as  much  alive  to  the  danger  that 
awaited  the  schooner.  But  the  trio  viewed 
it  very  differently.  The  Captain,  with  all 
the  anxietv  that  a  sailor  must  ever  feel  at 
the  sight  of  a  ship  that  he  foresees  must 
shortly  be  in  desperate  straits  ;  Nance  with 
a  fierce  exultation  that  her  vision,  at  all 
events,  could  not  be  accomplished  this  time. 
Was  not  Miss  Jennie  safe  on  land,  let  what 
would  happen  to  Dainty  Ellerton?  "  Good 
thing  if  he  were  drowned  quietly  out  of  the 
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way,"  thought  Nance.  As  for  Jennie,  her 
heart  stood  still,  and  her  pulses  well-nigh 
ceased  to  beat,  as  she  saw  what  a  terrible 
struggle   with  the  elements  her  lover  was 

DO 

committed  to. 

"  She's  gone  about,  and  taken  a  westerly 
course  now,"  exclaimed  another  of  the  little 
knot,  who  was  keenly  watching  the  yacht 
through  his  glass.    "What  does  that  mean?" 

"  Mean  !"  replied  Fleming,  gravely — "  it 
means  that  she's  doomed.  She'll  make  a 
long  stretch  that  way,  and  find  she  is  drift- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  the  shore,  in  spite 
of  all  she  can  do ;  then  she'll  go  about 
again,  and  once  more  try  to  weather  the 
Bill ;  she  won't,  and  those  that  want  to  see 
the  end  of  her,  or  render  help  to  those  on 
board  of  her,  had  best  come  down  to  Chesil 
Beach  with  me.  We  can  get  the  rocket 
apparatus  ready,  and  lines  and  things,  and 
maybe  pull  ashore  some  of  them." 
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"He  speaks  truth,  uncle,  does  he  not?" 
asked  Jennie,  with  quivering  lips.  "  Even 
my  knowledge  of  Portland  weather  tells  me 
that  much." 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  dear,"  replied  the  Captain 
gently.  He  had  put  his  own  wonderful 
telescope  to  his  eye,  but  failed  to  see  more 
than  simple  facts  through  it  on  this  occasion. 
All  his  sailor  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
fate  of  that  yacht  so  assuredly  destined,  as 
he  conceived,  to  destruction.  He  had  not 
forgot,  too,  how  terrible  this  must  be  for 
Jennie — to  see  in  all  probability  her  lover 
perish  before  her  eyes.  With  all  his  love 
for  strong  waters  and  strong  language,  that 
roaring  bibulous  old  mariner  had  a  marvel- 
lously tender  heart.  He  was  quite  subdued 
to-night  in  presence  of  the  sorrow  that 
threatened  his  niece.  Even  he  himself,  al- 
though Dainty  Ellerton  had  never  been 
a  favourite  of  his,  could  not  but  feel  sad  at 
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the  idea  of  one  he  had  known  so  recently 
being  in  such  imminent  peril  as  Dainty  was 
that  minute. 

Meanwhile  the  little  crowd  hurried  down 
to  Chesil  Beach,  upon  which  Fleming,  and  all 
those  most  qualified  to  judge,  held  that  the 
final  act  of  the  tragedy  would  take  place. 
The  news  had  spread,  and  the  shingle  was 
soon  covered  with  spectators.  Eager  to 
assist  many  of  these,  and  lines,  rockets,  blue 
lights,  &c.;  were  got  in  readiness  for  use. 
when  the  catastrophe  deemed  so  inevitable 
should  occur.  Jennie  and  the  Captain  took 
quite  a  feverish  interest  in  all  these  prepara- 
tions. The  girl  flitted  quickly  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  throng,  looking  at 
this,  and  insisting  upon  having  explained  to 
her  the  utility  of  that,  and  ever  and  anon 
casting  an  anxious  glance  seaward — that 
direction  in  which  all  eyes  were  strained. 
The  schooner  was  no  longer  visible.     Some 
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of  those  with  glasses  still  contended  that 
they  could  catch  her  sails  in  the  moonlight, 
and  the  Captain,  utterly  unable  to  stand 
such  eclipse  of  his  favourite  "  compauion," 
averred  that  he  saw  her  distinctly.  But  to 
the  majority  of  the  crowd  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist  was  imperceptible. 

At  last  Jennie  stood  motionless,  leaning 
on  her  uncle's  arm,  her  eyes  gazing  fixedly 
to  the  westward  across  the  tumbling  waters. 
She  could  not  repress  a  slight  shiver  as  she 
viewed  the  great  waves  come  thundering 
in  on  the  beach,  and  thought  how  soon 
Dainty  might  be  wrestling  for  life  among 
them. 

On  board  the  schooner  there  was  no  one 
ignorant  of  the  desperate  game  they  were 
playing  with  death  ;  but,  as  is  ever  the  case 
with  well-disciplined  bodies  of  men,  they 
faced  their  doom  quietly  and  coolly.  The 
seamen  knew  that  they  were  in  great  danger, 
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but  they  had  implicit  confidence  in  Dainty 
and  Redman.  If  they  were  to  be  saved, 
they  knew  that  it  could  only  be  by  prompt 
obedience  to  orders.  They  clustered  round 
their  several  stations,  very  quiet,  very  grave, 
but  very  resolute.  No  need  to  call  upon 
them  ;  every  man  was  in  his  place,  pre- 
pared to  fight  out  the  battle  to  the  last. 
Once  more  came  the  command  to  "  'bout 
ship."  Quick  as  thought  the  yards  were 
braced,  and  the  Maid's  head  laid  once  more 
to  the  south-east. 

Shrill  whistles  the  wind  now,  and  the  sea 
comes  tumbling  in  heavily  before  it,  while 
the  moon  shines  brightly  down  upon  all  the 
turmoil.  They  can  hear  the  thunder  of  the 
waters  on  Chesil  Beach,  as  the  Maid,  trying 
hard  to  keep  her  head  to  the  southward  of 
Portland  lights,  ploughs  wearily  through 
the  waves,  reeling  and  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man,  when  the   bis;  rollers  break 
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fiercely  over  her  weather-bow.  Anxiously 
do  those  on  board  mark  her  progress — keen 
is  the  watch  kept  on  those  brilliant  lights, 
which  they  all  know  they  must  round  if 
they  are  to  escape  shipwreck.  For  a  little 
it  seems  as  if  there  was  a  chance,  but  no 
sooner  do  they  meet  the  full  force  of  the 
fierce  six-knot  tide  now  running  round 
the  Bill,  than  it  is  apparent  that  they  drift 
hopelessly  to  leeward.  Clear  the  Race, 
indeed ! — it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could 
even  make  Blacknor  Point,  supposing  that 
was  likely  to  be  any  good  to  the  in,  which  it 
is  not.  More  precipitous  place  to  be  dashed 
against  they  could  hardly  select. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  said  Dainty;  "we  can't 
do  it.  Nothing  for  it  but  to  run  her 
ashore." 

The  skipper  nodded  assent.  He  had  a 
wife  and  children  that  he  dearly  loved,  and 
knew  now  that  his  chances  of  seeing  them 
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again  waxed  small.  Still  it  was  in  steady 
tones  that  he  replied, 

"  Stand  on  a  few  minutes  more,  sir,  while 
we  throw  up  rockets  and  burn  blue  lights. 
They've  most  likely  seen  us  from  the  beach, 
and  will  signal  us  where  to  make  for." 

Yes,  Chesil  Beach  was  watching  them 
closely.  Already  the  spectators  there  saw 
that  the  attempt  was  hopeless — that  the 
schooner,  as  Jim  Fleming  had  predicted 
some  time  back,  would  lay  her  bones  on  the 
shingle.  The  Captain  felt  his  niece's  grasp 
tighten  on  his  arm.  He  turned  to  look  at 
her,  and  whisper  words  of  comfort,  if  he 
might,  in  her  ear.  Alas  !  what  was  he  to 
say  ?  She  knew  the  danger  as  well  as  he 
did — it  would  be  mockery  to  mutter  plati- 
tudes to  this  girl  who  stood  with  blanched 
cheeks  and  bloodless  lips  beside  him.  He 
only  pressed  her  arm  closely  in  return. 

Whiz  now  £foes  rocket  after  rocket  from 
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the  Maid,  acknowledging  her  despair,  and 
wildly  inquiring  where  best  she  may  make 
an  end  of  it ;  quick  and  fast  come  the 
rockets  from  the  beach,  in  response,  inviting 
her  to  her  death-struggle.  Blue  lights 
flame  freelv  on  the  shore.  Jim  Fleming 
and  others  stand  bv  the  life-lines,  and  watch 
with  feverish  impatience  wrhat  the  schooner 
will  do  next. 

"  All  hands  'bout  ship  !"  thunders  Dainty, 
onboard  the  yacht;  and  no  sooner  is  the 
manoeuvre  accomplished,  than  his  voice  rings 
clear  again  above  the  tumult  of  wind  and 
waters.  "  For'ard  all,"  he  cries,  "  and  pre- 
pare to  swim  for  your  lives.  I'm  going  to 
drive  her  stem  on  for  the  beach.  I  can 
only  promise  her  head  shall  be  kept  straight. 
Go  forward,  if  you  please,  with  the  rest, 
Mr.  Redman." 

"My  place  is  on  the  quarter-deck,"  re- 
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turned  the  skipper,  coolly,  "and  I'm  not 
going  to  leave  it." 

"  Obey  orders,  sir !"  replied  Dainty, 
sharply.  "  My  brother  and  I  are  answer- 
able for  the  course  now.  Stand  to  the 
wheel,  Maurice.     Good-bye,  Redman." 

The  skipper  paused,  irresolute  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  gripped  Dainty's  hand  and  dis- 
appeared forward. 

The  two  brothers  were  alone  at  the  helm. 

"It's  all  over,"  said  Maurice,  at  length. 
"There's  not  time  to  say  much.  Another 
few  minutes,  and  our  lives  won't  be  worth 
ten  seconds'  purchase.  I've  no  sorrow  for 
myself,  Dainty,  but  I  am  bitterly  grieved 
for  you." 

"  Don't  trouble  about  that,"  replied  the 
other.  u  I  take  a  good  deal  of  drowning. 
But  if  you  do  scrape  through,  and  I  don't, 
mind  you  are  to  let  Jennie  Holdershed  know 
that  I  murmured  her  name  as  I  drove  the 
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Maid  of  the  Mist  through  the  surf.  She  will 
be  my  wife  if  I  live ;  if  I  don't,  I  think  she 
would  like  to  know  that  her  name  was  on 
my  lips  to  the  last." 

A  sentimental  idea  ! — perhaps  so.  Men 
do  divulge  most  unexpected  veins  of  senti- 
ment on  such  occasions.  But  there  was  no 
time  for  further  conversation.  Aided  by 
wind  and  tide,  the  schooner  sped  to  her 
grave  with  the  swiftness  of  a  sea-gull.  The 
crowd  on  Chesil  Beach  could  see  her  dis- 
tinctly now,  could  mark  the  sailors  clustering 
about  the  fore-rigging.  Voices  were  hushed 
— men  and  women  held  their  breath  in  pres- 
ence of  the  coming  catastrophe.  There  was 
destruction  in  the  fierce  blowing  gale — death 
in  the  foaming  surf.  A  few  minutes  more, 
and  the  angry  waves  would  toss  contemptu- 
ously at  their  feet  some  battered  effigies  of 
man — would,  perchance,  whirl  high  on  the 
cruel  shingle  corse  after  corse.     They  were 
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prepared  to  do  all  that  men  might  do  to 
save  those  doomed  ones  from  destruction, 
but  the  veriest  neophyte  there  could  but 
know  how  fearful  were  the  chances  against 
anyone  winning  his  way  successfully  through 
that  boiling  sea  that  raged  so  savagely  be- 
fore them. 

Twice  did  Jennie,  with  convulsive  sob, 
drop  her  face  on  her  uncle's  shoulder  to 
shut  out  the  sickening  sight  from  her  gaze, 
but  it  was  no  use.  Her  passionate  love  for 
Dainty  compelled  her  to  witness  the  tragedy. 
On  comes  the  yacht,  scarce  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore  now.  As  the  Maid 
plunges  within  the  surf  Jennie  closes  her 
eyes  for  a  second.  A  crash,  a  wild  exclama- 
tion from  the  crowd,  shrieks, — death-notes 
in  some  of  these  last, — and  the  noise  of  fall- 
ing timber.  Then  comes  the  sharp  whiz  of 
a  rocket,  and  a  confusion  of  tongues.  Jennie 
opens  her  eyes.     The  yacht  lies  apparently 
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not  thirty  yards  from  the  beach.  The  fore- 
mast had  come  down,  snapped  like  a  carrot, 
as  she  struck.  Now  she  swings  round,  and 
lies  broadside  to  the  shore,  while  the  waves 
break  furiously  over  her.  The  coastguard 
have  succeeded  in  throwing  their  line  over 
almost  the  centre  of  the  schooner,  and  there, 
under  the  directions  of  the  skipper,  the 
crew  are  drawing  in  a  rope  along  which  a 
cradle  may  work.  Near  as  they  are  to  the 
land,  no  man  could  hope  to  make  his  way 
through  that  boiling  surf.  Swimmer  or  no 
swimmer,  his  chances  would  have  been 
much  the  same.  Another  terrible  wave, 
and,  throwing  his  arms  up  in  despair,  a 
sailor  is  seen  tossed  like  a  cork  upon  its 
crest.  Slipping  a  life-line  round  his  body, 
Jim  Fleming  dashes  boldly  through  the  surf 
to  the  rescue ;  but  it  is  no  use — blinded  by 
the  spray,  the  coastguardsman  is  swept  off  his 
feet  in  a  second,  and  dragged  back  again  by 
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his  comrades,  bruised  and  breathless.  There 
are  no  lack  of  brave  hearts  and  willing  hands 
to  dare  what  men  may  do  for  the  assistance 
of  their  imperilled  brethren.  More  than 
once,  both  the  fishermen  and  coastguards- 
men  dash  through  the  foam  to  endeavour  to 
carry  another  line  to  the  ill-fated  yacht,  with 
which  to  make  a  guide  for  the  cradle,  but 
only  to  be  drawn  out  by  their  fellows  half 
stunned. 

"  Bear  a  hand,  lads,  to  the  guy — they 
are  signalling,"  shouts  Fleming ;  and  in  an- 
other minute  the  cradle  was  pulled  through 
the  surf,  and  a  couple  of  drenched,  half- 
drowned  sailors  tumbled  on  the  beach. 

Quickly  was  the  cradle  drawn  back  again 
by  those  on  board  the  yacht,  and  once  more 
did  it  return  with  its  living  freight.  They 
worked  with  a  will  at  both  ends  of  the  guy, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  yacht  must  break 
up  in  a  very  few  minutes.     Suddenly  the 
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main-mast  came  down  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  the  water  poured  through  the 
schooner's  side.  It  was  a  moment  of  ter- 
rible suspense,  and  for  a  few  seconds  the 
crowd  ou  the  beach  gazed  anxiously  to  see 
the  result  of  this  last  blow  to  the  doomed 
ship.  A  couple  more  sailors  are  distin- 
guished whirled  away  by  the  waves,  never 
again  to  need  assistance  from  their  fellows. 
But  those  on  board  the  yacht  rally  from  the 
shock,  and  once  more  signal  that  the  cradle 
is  ready.  Quick  as  thought,  it  is  drawn 
through  the  surf — again,  and  yet  again  ; 
and  in  the  last  freight,  drenched,  cold,  and 
well-nigh  spent  from  his  exertions,  is  the 
skipper,  Redman.  "  Only  two  more,"  he 
gasps — "  only  two,"  and  holds  up  his  fin- 
gers to  indicate  more  precisely  the  number 
still  left  on  board.  "  Quick,  for  the  love  of 
heaven  ! — it's  a  question  of  seconds."  Even 
as  he  speaks,  another  tremendous  sea  strikes 
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the  vessel,  and  with  a  noise  resembling  the 
report  of  a  volley  of  musketry,  the  schooner's 
back  is  broken.  Wild  whirl  the  waves 
over  her.  Shrill  shrieks  the  gale  above  its 
victim,  while  the  moon  shines  bright  and 
placidly  down  upon  the  splintered  timbers 
and  tossing  debris.  The  stern  still  remains 
firmly  wedged,  but  in  this  last  furious 
assault  of  the  waters  the  rope  has  parted — 
all  communication  with  the  shore  is  cut  off. 
Jim  Fleming  and  his  companions  stand  hope- 
less and  dismayed.  Another  rocket  is  fired, 
and  misses  the  ship — fragment  of  a  ship,  would 
better  describe  it.  It  is.  as  the  skipper 
rightly  says,  a  question  of  seconds.  The 
crowd  are  wild  with  excitement.  Once 
more  do  men  seize  the  life-lines,  and  essay 
to  traverse  the  surf;  it  is  useless,  and  they 
are  but  drawn  back  by  their  fellows,  blind- 
ed,   spent,    breathless,    and    bruised.      The 
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brothers  can  be  clearly  discerned  still  cling- 
ing to  the  taffrail. 

As  for  Jennie,  she  has.  watched  all  this 
with  such  feelings  as  only  a  woman  who 
loves,  and  sees  her  lover's  life  hanging  by  a 
thread,  can  endure.  With  parted  lips  and 
straining  eyes  she  watches  the  cradle  on  its 
dangerous  journey  to  and  fro.  Her  heart 
beats,  and  once  or  twice  she  essays  to  speak, 
but  the  words  will  not  come  ;  her  throat  is 
parched,  and  her  tongue  refuses  to  perform 
its  office.  She  stows  sick  with  anguish,  as 
man  after  man  is  drawn  ashore,  and  still 
not  he  in  whom  her  very  life  is  bound  up. 
She  strives  to  distinguish  him,  but  all  in 
vain  ;  she  cannot  make  out  which  of  those 
figures  clinging  to  the  wreck  maybe  Dainty. 
At  last  she  catches  the  skipper's  words,  and 
knows  that  of  those  two  still  remaining  on 
board  one  is  her  lover.  It  is  hard,  she 
thinks,   so   many  saved,  but  as  yet  not  he. 
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Her  lips  quiver  as  the  rope  snaps.  With 
flashing  eyes  and  distended  nostrils,  she 
views  the  gallant  but  unavailing  efforts  of 
the  fishermen  and  coastguard  to  carry  a  line 
through  the  surf. 

"You'll  never  leave  them  there  to  perish  !" 
she  cries,  as  the  men,  desisting  from  their 
exertions,  look  sorrowfully  on,  and  await 
the  faint  chance  that  the  unrescued  pair 
may  be  thrown  near  enough  to  the  shore 
to  be  snatched  from  the  angry  waters  when 
the  supreme  moment  shall  arrive.  "  Cow- 
ards !"  exclaimed  Jennie,  fiercely. 

"No,  miss,  we're  not  that,"  retorts 
Fleming,  gruffly ;  "  and  have  shown  it  this 
night.  We've  done  our  best,  we  can  do  no 
more." 

"  You  can  ! — you  shall !"  cried  the  frantic 
girl;  "unless  you  mean  a  woman  to  shame 
you  !"  And  Jennie  seized  one  of  the  life- 
lines. 
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Even  as  she  spoke  a  tremendous  sea  once 
more  swept  the  wreck,  and,  when  next 
they  saw  it,  the  two  figures  were  no  longer 
there. 

A  long  wailing  cry  of  despair  broke  from 
Jennie's  lips  as  she  gazed  anxiously  into  the 
boiling  waters.  Then,  before  any  one  could 
guess  her  intent,  she  had  slipped  a  life-line 
around  her  and  dashed  into  the  surf.  Her 
quick  eyes  had  caught  sight  of  a  man  strug- 
gling in  the  foam. 

Plenty  of  eyes  saw  him  now,  too,  though 
none  so  prompt  as  hers.  She  had  made  her 
dash  just  at  the  right  time,  and  clutched  her 
prize  tight,  just  before  the  receding  wave 
could  withdraw  it  from  her  reach. 

"Stand  by  the  line!"  thundered  Jim 
Fleming,  as  a  ringing  cheer  burst  from  the 
spectators. 

Not  a  hand  on  the  beach  but  burnt  to 
grip    that    rope.      As     for     the    Captain, 
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trembling  all  over  with  excitement,  and 
throwing  his  beloved  telescope  on  the 
shingle,  he  grasped  it  wildly. 

"  All  right,  my  hearties  !"  yelled  Flem- 
ing. "  Bring  her  in,  the  pluckiest  girl  that 
ever  trod  Chesil  Beach.  0  God,  the 
spars  ! 

They  were  within  six  paces  of  the  shore, 
a  score  of  eager  hands  reached  forward  to 
clutch  them,  when  a  lot  of  the  debris  of  the 
wreck  was  suddenly  dashed  by  the  waves 
almost  on  the  top  of  them.  Two  or  three 
of  those  that  had  rushed  to  their  assistance 
were  struck  down,  and  with  difficulty 
rescued  by  their  companions.  Another 
moment,  and  four  figures  lay  stretched  upon 
the  beach — one  with  a  broken  leg,  another 
with  a  frightful  gash,  from  which  the  blood 
was  streaming. 

Jennie  lay  motionless,  her  lover  locked 
tightly  in  her  embrace,  her   dark  hair  all 
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loose  and  dripping,  her  face  pale,  yet  irradi- 
ated with  a  sweet  smile ;  but  just  above  the 
temple  was  the  mark  of  a  dull  heavy  blow. 
With  difficulty  they  unloosed  her  clenched 
hands,  and  bore  both  her  and  her  lover  up 
to  the  town.  Very  grave  and  solemn  was 
that  procession — the  rough  men  who  had  so 
lately  cheered  her  heroism  now  trembled 
at  the  idea  that  she  might  never  rebuke 
them  again  for  want  of  daring.  They  lin- 
gered about  the  door  of  the  hotel,  convers- 
ing in  low  whispers  about  the  events  of  the 
evening.  Suddenly  a  wild,  passionate  cry 
broke  upon  the  night.  It  was  from  Nance, 
who,  seeing  that  her  dream  was  accomplished, 
had  thrown  herself  in  an  agony  of  grief 
by  the  side  of  the  bed  upon  which  lay 
stretched,  cold  and  lifeless,  the  one  being 
she  worshipped. 

Yes,   the  fiat    of  the  doctors    was    pro- 
nounced at  last,  and  the  loiterers   outside 
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knew  that  Jennie  Holdershed  was  dead.  Her 
gallant  spirit  had  passed  away  perhaps  as 
she  could  almost  have  wished  it.  She  had 
died  to  save  him  she  so  loved ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  LAST  KISS. 


rpHOUGH  unconscious,  Dainty  Ellerton 
-*-  yet  lived.  The  doctors  could  detect 
a  faint  fluttering  of  the  pulse,  an  almost  im- 
perceptible movement  of  the  heart.  Plenty 
of  help  was  at  hand,  and  they  never  relaxed 
their  efforts.  Incessant  was  the  application 
of  hot  bottles  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  of 
chafing,  of  rubbing  with  hot  towels,  &c. 
At  last  came  a  slight  flickering  of  the  eye- 
lids, a  low,  long-drawn  sigh  ;  gradually  the 
heart  resumed  its  well-nigh  suspended 
action,  and  life  stole  slowly  back  through 
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his  veins.  Soon  they  were  enabled  to  force 
some  strong  brandy- and-water  between  his 
half-clenched  teeth.  A  few  moments  more, 
and  Dainty,  slowly  opening  his  eyes,  stared 
vacantly  around  him.  He  did  not  under- 
stand it  all ;  he  was  simply  conscious  of 
having  just  gone  through  extreme  agony. 
He  had  no  power  to  think.  Where  he  was, 
who  were  those  around  him,  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  did  not  care — never,  indeed,  re- 
flected about.  He  had  been  in  great  pain  ; 
he  felt  thoroughly  exhausted.  Perfectly 
unconcerned  regarding  anything  else,  Dainty 
languidly  closed  his  eyes  and  slept. 

'c  Couldn't  be  better  ;  he'll  do  now," 
agreed  the  doctors.  "We  may  leave  him 
till  to-morrow  morning  with  clear  con- 
sciences.  Let  him  sleep  as  long  as  he  will, 
and  mind  he  has  some  strong  beef-tea  the 
instant  he  awakes." 

Dainty  slept  far  into  the  next  day.    When 
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lie  awoke,  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
and  gazed  around  him  with  wild  surprise. 
Where  was  he  ?  He  was  alone.  Slowly 
memory  came  back  to  him,  and  he  recalled 
the  events  of  the  preceding  night.  He 
could  remember  the  gale,  the  running  of  the 
Maid  on  Chesil  Beach,  the  rescuing  of  the 
main  part  of  the  crew,  the  snapping  of  the 
rope,  that  fleeting  moment  when  he  and 
Maurice  exchanged  hand-grips,  his  bro- 
ther's last  words,  "  God  forgive  me,  Dainty  ! 
I've  slain  you,  myself,  and  our  mother.  To- 
night's work  will  kill  her."  Then  came 
that  terrible  wave,  and  all  was  chaos.  He 
had  been  snatched  from  the  ravenous 
waters,  that  was  evident.  Where  was 
Maurice  ? 

But  he  could  not  think  much.  He  was 
conscious  of  extreme  weakness,  and  what 
may  be  termed  earthquaky  sensations,  when 
he   attempted  to   raise  his  head  from  the 
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pillow;  and  then  once  again  Dainty  won- 
dered where  he  was  himself.  He  had  no 
strength  to  ponder  even  much  on  that,  and 
fell  languidly  back  with  half-closed  eyes. 
The  nervous  tension  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
conjoined  with  that  dread  stare  through  the 
portals  of  eternity,  had  told  their  tale.  Dainty 
Ellerton  lay  prostrate,  weak,  feeble  almost 
as  a  child. 

But  it  was  not  for  long  that  he  was  left 
alone.  Speedily  came  ministrants  of  nour- 
ishment to  his  bedside,  and  Dainty  was 
called  upon  to  take  sustenance.  All  curi- 
osity as  to  where  he  was  had  faded  from  his 
mind.  He  took,  or  tried  to  take,  what  was 
given  him,  mechanically ;  it  seemed  to  him 
quite  natural  that  he  should  lie  there  and 
be  fed.  To  be  fed  and  doze  represented 
existence  to  Dainty.  He  had  ceased  to 
trouble  himself  about  anything  else.  When 
he   did   think,  it  was  to  the  effect  of  how 
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much  happier  he  should  be  if  these  people 
would  not  worry  him — if  they  would  not 
continually  rouse  him  to  take  something. 

In  another  chamber  of  that  small  hotel, 
robed  in  her  winding-sheet,  lay,  still  and 
cold,  the  form  of  Jennie  Holdershed.  The 
sweet  face  pale  and  calm,  the  grey  eyes 
veiled  beneath  the  long  dark  lashes.  They 
had  arranged  the  rich  brown  tresses  so  as  to 
hide  the  dull  ugly  mark  of  the  blow  that 
had  bereft  her  of  life.  And  by  that  lifeless 
form  were  two  heart-broken  mourners.  At 
the  side  of  the  bed  sat  the  Captain,  in  mute 
agony  of  woe.  He  had  never  fathomed  his 
love  for  his  niece  till  now.  At  the  foot 
crouched  Nance,  plunged  into  that  dumb, 
passionate  sorrow  that  a  dog  will  sometimes 
exhibit  for  the  loss  of  its  master.  So  passed 
the  day  after  the  gale.  Dainty,  half-uncon- 
scious, in  the  one  room,  his  affianced  bride, 
buried  in  the  sleep  that  knows  no  wakings 
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in  the  next ;  while  the  Captain  sits  still  and 
motionless,  wrestling  with  his  grief;  and 
Nance  ever  and  anon  breaks  the  silence  with 
her  vehement  sobs. 

It  is  matter  of  course  that  the  wreck  of 
the  Maid  of  the  Mist  would  come  to  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Weaver  with  his  breakfast.  He 
descends  anxiously  into  the  town,  to  glean 
particulars,  and  hears  the  whole  story.  The 
rescued  sailors  have  naturally  not  been  reti- 
cent concerning  the  mysterious  stranger  they 
took  off  the  Bill,  and  the  picking  up  of 
whom  led  to  such  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
Mr.  Weaver,  with  the  knowledge  we  know 
he  possesses,  is  at  no  loss  to  read  the  whole 
riddle.  But  for  once  in  his  life  he  shows 
prudence,  and  keeps  his  conjectures  care- 
fully to  himself.  He  is  thunderstruck  on 
hearing  of  Jennie's  death.  Yet  his  eyes 
glisten  through  their  tears  as  a  spectator 
recounts  to  him  the  history  of  that  intrepid 
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dash  through  the  surf,  and  how  she  ^ave 
her  own  life  for  another's.  He  knows  well, 
without  asking,  who  was  that  other.  Mr. 
Weaver  had  never  carried  heavier  heart 
than  he  did  as  he  wended  his  way  towards 
the  "  Dolphin  "  at  Chesiltown. 

Could  he  see  Mr.  Ellerton  ?  He  was  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  his.  No,  the 
doctors  had  forbidden  Mr.  Ellerton  to  see 
anyone.  Could  he  see  Captain  Holdershed  ? 
They  didn't  know,  they  would  inquire.  No, 
Captain  Holdershed  was  not  equal  to  an 
interview  with  anybody.  Mr.  Weaver  walked 
sorrowfully  away. 

But  the  Irishman  was  deeply  moved,  im- 
measurably shocked  at  the  awful  death  of 
the  bright  handsome  girl  whom  he  had  really 
been  more  seriously  attached  to  than  his  vola- 
tile nature  had  ever  been  to  anyone  hitherto. 
Then  Dainty,  also,  was  lying  seriously  ill, 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  for  the  poor  old 
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Captain,  whose  devoted  love  for  his  niece  at 
bottom  Mr.  Weaver  had  not  failed  to  pene- 
trate. He  called  again  and  again  at  the 
"Dolphin."  Soon  he  was  admitted  to  an 
interview  with  the  Captain,  and  learnt  the 
whole  history  of  the  wreck  from  his  lips. 
Not  much  invention  about  the  poor  old  man 
now  as  he  recounts  the  tale  of  Jennie's 
heroism  and  death. 

Nothing  seems  to  rouse  Dainty  from  his 
stupor.  The  doctors  get  a  little  uneasy  at 
this,  and  decide  that  it  would  be  perhaps 
as  well  that  Mr.  Weaver  should  be  allowed 
to  see  him ;  that  an  interview  with  an  old 
friend  might  awaken  once  more  a  healthv 
interest  in  what  went  on  around  him,  might 
stimulate  him  to  shake  off  the  apathy  that 
possessed  him. 

Not  perhaps  a  very  safe  person  to  entrust 
such  delicate  commission  to,  did  they  but 
know   it.     Unfortunately  the  medical  men 
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are  not  aware  of  Mr.  Weaver's  excited 
sympathies,  nor  what  may  be  the  results  of 
his  unbosoming  himself.  The  second  clay 
after  the  wreck,  when  Mr.  Weaver  calls,  lie 
is  shown  up  to  Dainty's  room,  and  the  im- 
pulsive Irishman  is  much  moved  at  the  sight 
of  his  friend's  listless,  haggard  face. 

u  Dainty,  dear,"  he  exclaims,  clasping 
the  invalid's  wan  hand,  "I'm  so  sorry  for 
you." 

"  Tim  !"  mutters  the  other,  quietly ;  he  is 
in  that  stage  of  apathy  when  nothing  as- 
tonishes us.  It  seemed  no  more  extraordi- 
nary to  him  that  Tim  Weaver  should  appear 
by  his  bedside  than  anyone  else. 

"  You've  been  very  ill,  and  they  wouldn't 
let  me  see  you  before/'  continues  Tim, 
"  though  I've  asked  after  you  often.  Sorra  a 
wonder,  near  drowned  as  you  were  an'  all. 
But  you're  better,  Dainty,  aren't  you?  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  poor  Jennie,  they  tell  me, 
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you'd   never  have  been  here  this   minute." 

The  name  arrests  his  attention. 

"  Jennie  !  Yes,  where  is  Jennie?  Why 
doesn't  she  come  to  me?  Does  she  know 
all  about  it?  And,  Tim,  where  is  Mau- 
rice?" 

His  thoughts  were  coming  back  to  him 
now ;  the  listless  eyes  began  to  blaze  with 
a  feverish  light,  that  augured  ill  for  the 
doctor's  experiment. 

"Ah!  Dainty,  haven't  they  told  you?" 
replied  the  Irishman,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
Already  he  began  to  see  that  his  tongue 
had  carried  him  further  than  was  prudent. 

"  No.  Speak !  what  of  Jennie  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  sick  man,  raising  himself  in  his 
bed.  "Speak!"  he  continued,  almost  in  a 
shriek.  "  What  of  her  ?  Why  do  you  say 
poor  Jennie?" 

Tim  hesitated,  in  sore  perplexity. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  other,  fiercely.    "  What 
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is  it  ?  I  recollect  the  infernal  crash  !  Jen- 
nie, thank  God,  was  not  there  !  I  once  in- 
tended she  should  be,  but  she  was  not.  Are 
you  dumb,  man?" 

"Oh!  Dainty!  Dainty!"  exclaimed  the 
Irishman,  piteously,  "  they  should  have  told 

you !" 

"But  they  haven't.  Speak,  or  I'll  go  to 
Upway  and  see  for  myself.  Tim  Weaver, 
if  ever  I  served  you,  if  ever  you  loved  me, 
tell  me  all!"  cried  Dainty,  in  pleading  tones. 

"  She  is  dead  !"  gasped  the  other.  "  Keep 
still,  for  heaven's  sake!  'Twas  she  drew 
you  out  of  the  surf,  you  know,  and " 

Here  Tim  fairly  broke  down,  and  sobbed 
audibly. 

"Dead!"  muttered  Dainty;  and  then, 
with  a  low  cry,  he  fell  back  insensible  on  his 
pillow. 

Tim,  thoroughly  frightened,  rushed  from 
the  room,  and  called  for  assistance.     But 
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Dainty  Ellerton  speedily  recovered,  and  im- 
mediately asked  for  his  friend  once  more. 
He  spurned  the  offices  of  nurses  or  doctors, 
and  arbitrarily  demanded  to  see  Mr.  Weaver 
again. 

"  Is  it  true?  Dead  !"  he  asked,  in  hoarse 
voice,  as  Tim  once  more  seated  himself  by 
the  bedside. 

A  nod  was  the  sole  response. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  exclaimed, 
clutching  the  Irishman's  wrist — "quick!  and 
everything,  mind!" 

All  thought  of  his  brother's  fate  was 
completely  obliterated  from  his  mind  in  the 
face  of  this  new  calamity.  Rapidly,  though 
in  broken  voice,  did  Tim  Weaver  tell  the 
story  of  Chesil  Beach,  and  explain  to  him 
how  Jennie  had  given  her  life  for  his. 

Dainty  listened  in  silence ;  there  was  a 
terrible  stillness  in  the  room  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  the  narrator,  as  he  ceased,  dared 
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not  even  look  towards  the  bed.  Suddenly 
a  fierce  burst  of  passionate  sobbing  broke 
the  quiet,  and  Dainty  was  weeping  hysteri- 
cally as  a  woman. 

Once  more  Tim  started  from  his  chair, 
but  an  imperative  motion  of  the  sufferer's 
hand  bade  him  stay.  At  length  the  par- 
oxysm wore  itself  out,  and  in  a  low  voice 
Dainty  asked  where  they  had  laid  her. 
With  quivering  lips  Tim  told  him  that  poor 
Jennie  lay  apparelled  for  her  last  journey 
in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

"  Help  me  to  dress,"  said  Daint}^,  rising 
from  his  bed.  "  I  must  see  her  once  again 
— must  say  farewell  to  her  who  died  for 
me  ;  never  mind  what  the  idiots  may  have 
told  you — quick  ! — my  head  swims.  If  I 
don't  do  it  now,  it  may  be  never." 

A  few  minutes,  and  Dainty  enters  the 
chamber  of  death.  It  is  vacant,  apparently, 
save  that  lifeless  fiiiure  that  lies  stretched 
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upon  the  bed.  Mr.  Weaver  reverently 
closes  the  door,  "and  Dainty  is  left  alone 
with  all  that  remains  of  her  who  has  loved 
him  so  truly.  Gently  he  raises  the  cover- 
ing that  conceals  her  face,  and  gazes  long 
and  earnestly  at  the  features  that  he  knows 
so  well.  At  last  he  bends  his  head,  and 
imprints  one  long  last  kiss  on  the  cold  lips, 
then  falls  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside. 

How  long  he  might  have  remained  there, 
it  were  impossible  to  guess ;  but  Nance, 
who,  worn  out  with  grief  and  watching,  lies 
couched  in  slumber  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
suddenly  awakes.  She  recognises  him  at 
once,  and  in  the  first  impulse  of  her  little 
Pagan  heart,  feels  for  her  clasp-knife..  She 
rises  and  touches  him  on  the  shoulder.  He 
takes  no  heed.  She  shakes  him  roughly, 
and  there  is  a  savage,  murderous  light  in 
her  eyes  as  she  does  so.     At  last  he  raises 
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his  head  ;  that  utterly  grief-stricken  face 
awes  even  Nance. 

"  You  have  killed  her  !"  she  mutters,  con- 
fusedly. 

"  And  you  would  kill  me,"  replies  Dainty, 
wearily,  as  he  catches  sight  of  the  knife. 
"  Death,  Nance,  is  almost  too  great  a  boon 
to  hope  for,"  and  he  drops  his  head  once 
more  upon  his  hands. 

Had  his  face  not  shown  such  desolation 
of  woe — had  he  not  shown  such  thorough 
indifference  to  life,  it  was  odds  the  girl, 
crazy  by  nature,  and  now  half  mad  with 
grief,  would  have  stricken  him  there  and 
then.  But  Nance  intuitively  recognised  a 
sorrow  greater  than  her  own ;  she  said 
nothing,  but  shrank  back  to  her  old  position. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  neither  stirred. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Weaver  en- 
tered the  room,  and  drew  Dainty  gently 
away. 
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When,  next  morning,  they  bore  Jennie 
to  her  grave  in  Reforne  churchyard,  Dainty 
was  as  unconscious  of  all  mundane  affairs  as 
his  lifeless  fiancee.  He  tossed  to  and  fro  on 
his  pillow,  babbling  confusedly  about  the 
late  events,  in  disjointed  fashion,  impossible 
to  comprehend,  unless  you  held  the  clue 
to  it.  The  key-note  to  that  tangled  talk 
was  his  love  for  the  dead  girl. 

There  was  a  large  muster  to  follow  Jennie 
to  her  last  resting-place.  The  story  of  the 
wreck  had  been  bruited  abroad,  and  the 
fishers  and  their  wives,  and  the  Portlanders 
generall}7,  gathered  in  considerable  numbers 
to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  the  heroine  who 
had  laid  down  her  life  for  her  lover.  For 
the  relations  that  were  between  those  two 
has  somehow  oozed  out,  and  it  is  a  tale  that 
comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  those  rough 
islanders.  Many  an  eye  was  wet ;  the  tear 
trickled  down  many  a  weather-beaten  face 
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as  the  grave  closed  over  Jennie  Holdershed. 
There  are  deaths  that  do  at  times  strangely 
move  the  sympathies  of  the  little  world  in 
which  they  occur.     This  was  one  of  them. 

No  trace  of  Maurice  Ellerton  was  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  again.  The  prison  authori- 
ties, though  they  had  little  doubt  that  he 
was  the  mysterious  stranger  picked  up  off 
the  Bill,  had  no  wish  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  That  he  had  perished  in  the  wreck 
was  hardly  to  be  questioned.     He  had  gone 

"  to  the  great  sweet  mother, 
Mother  and  lover  of  men — the  sea." 

His  body  was  never  recovered. 

u  He  shall  sleep  and  move  with  the  moving  ships, 
Change  as  the  winds  change  veer  in  the  tide ; 
His  lips  will  float  on  the  foam  of  thy  lips, 
He  shall  rise  with  thy  rising,  with  thee  subside." 

He  has  broken  his  bonds  for  aye.  The 
ocean  now  is  custodian  of  Maurice  Ellerton. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ROSIE  HEARS  OF  THE  WRECK. 

ISS  FIELDING,  as  we  know,  has  been 
X?JL  much  disturbed  by  Dainty's  unac- 
countable silence  of  late.  Not  a  line  has  he 
written  to  her ;  and  the  one  or  two  notes 
that  his  mother  has  received  strike  Rosie  as 
peculiarly  curt  and  distrait.  Such  brief 
epistles,  in  short,  as  a  man  who,  feeling  him- 
self bound  to  write,  might  pen  when  en- 
gaged in  an  important  enterprise,  that 
absorbed  his  every  thought.  She  is  con- 
vinced that  Dainty  is  not  lingering  at  Wey- 
mouth so  late  in  the  season  without  ade- 
quate   motive — that    motive,    argues    Miss 
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Fielding,  must  be  the  rescue  of  Maurice. 
Casting  her  eye  languidly  over  the  local 
paper,  three  days  after  the  gale,  Rosie  sud- 
denly lights  upon  a  paragraph,  headed, 
"  Further  Particulars  of  the  Chesil  Beach 
Tragedy."  This  is  the  first  she  has  heard  of 
it.  With  flushed  face  the  girl  peruses  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist,  and  how  the  owner,  Mr.  Ellerton,  had 
been  snatched  from  the  angry  waters  by 
the  heroism  of  a  woman.  Very  diffuse  the 
local  paper  is  on  this  point.  After  paying 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  poor  Jennie's 
achievement  in  glowing  terms,  the  writer 
wound  up  with — "  What  still  further  en- 
hances the  gloom  that  surrounds  the  awful 
catastrophe,  is  the  rumour  that  the  unfortu- 
nate young  lady  was  betrothed  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  saving  whose  life  she  so  lament- 
ably sacrificed  her  own." 

Again  and  again  does  Miss  Fielding  read 
vol.  in.  u 
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over  this  account.  She  only  partially  com- 
prehends it.  There  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  Maurice.  But  what  could  have  induced 
the  yacht  to  linger  so  long  in  such  a  danger- 
ous place  as  the  West  Bay,  with  a  palpable ' 
sou'-west  gale  rising,  is  strongly  commented 
upon.  A  floating  report  that  her  boat  was 
away  for  some  undefined  purpose  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bill,  a  whisper  that 
the  picking  up  of  a  mysterious  stranger  in 
that  vicinity  caused  the  fatal  delay — all  this 
is  delicately  alluded  to.  Then  that  last 
paragraph,  what  can  that  mean  ?  Little  by 
little  Rosie  pieces  the  thing  together  in  her 
own  mind,  and  gradually  arrives  at  a  very 
fair  approximation  to  the  truth.  She  sees 
that  four  or  five  lives  were  lost,  and  it 
strikes  her  sadly  that  Maurice  must  be  among 
those  that  had  perished.  Two  things  she 
is  clear  about — that  she  must  g;o  at  once  to 
Weymouth,  and  that  Mrs.  Ellerton  must  not 
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get  sight  of  that  paper  till  she  returns. 
Telling  her  aunt  that  she  is  off  on  a  long 
sketching  expedition,  and  not  likely  to  be 
in  till  dinner  time,  Rosie  betakes  herself  to 
the  station,  and  very  soon  finds  herself  in 
Weymouth.  She  goes  to  the  pier  in  the 
first  instance.  None  so  likely  to  know  the 
particulars  of  this  affair  as  the  boatmen,  she 
thinks.  Miss  Fielding  is  right.  She  soon 
gleans  from  their  lips  not  only  what  she 
already  knows,  but  that  Mr.  Ellerton,  the 
owner  of  the  luckless  schooner,  lies  still 
dangerously  ill  at  Chesiltown.  Does  the 
lady  want  to  go  there  ?  inquire  the  boat- 
men. Yes,  Miss  Fielding  does  want  to  go 
there.  She  is  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Eller- 
ton, and  has  come  over  from  Bournemouth 
in  consequence  of  what  she  has  seen  in  the 
papers.  Miss  Fielding  falls  into  the  hands 
of  a  couple  of  ancient  but  mendacious  niari- 

u2 
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ners,  who  affirm  stoutly  that  the  speediest 
way  to  Chesiltown  is  by  water. 

"Take  me  there,  and  conduct  me  to  this 
inn  you  mention,  and  you  will  be  well  paid," 
replies  Rosie,  briefly. 

The  men  work  with  a  will,  the  wind  is 
favourable,  and  Miss  Fielding  soon  finds 
herself,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  her 
myrmidons,  at  the  door  of  the  "  Dolphin." 
There  she  tells  her  errand,  and  the  landlady 
of  that  hostelry  receives  her  with  much 
empressement.  The  poor  gentleman  is  so 
ill,  she  says,  that  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  see 
any  of  his  own  people.  Not  but  that  he 
has  friends ;  there  is  Mr.  Weaver,  of  the 
— th,  quartered  in  the  Verne,  you  know, 
Miss ;  he  is  here  half-a-dozen  times  a  day, 
and  Captain  Holdershed,  he  looks  in  to  ask 
after  him.  He  says  he  can't  bear  to  see  him 
yet ;  which  it's  only  what  might  be  expected, 
and  his  own  niece — poor  thing ! — drowned 
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all  along  of  saving  of  him,  you  know,  We 
do  our  best  for  him,  poor  fellow,  but  what 
I  say  is  this,  his  own  people  ought  to  know 
about  it,  and  it's  a  load  off  my  mind  now 
you've  come,  Miss." 

Stopping  the  loquacious  landlady  with 
some  little  difficulty,  Miss  Fielding  desired, 
in  the  first  place,  to  see  the  sick  man.  She 
was  shown  into  his  room.  Dainty  was  in  a 
fitful  doze,  tossing  wearity  from  side  to  side 
on  his  pillow,  and  occasionally  giving  vent 
to  incoherent  murmurs.  Rosie  stepped 
lightly  to  the  bedside,  and  laid  her  hand 
softly  on  the  sufferer's  brow.  She  recog- 
nized at  once  the  fever  that  consumed  him. 
Leaving  the  chamber  quietly,  Miss  Fielding 
once  more  summoned  the  landlady. 

"  I  shall  want  two  rooms  here  to-morrow," 
she  said.  u  You  must  manage  it  as  best 
you  can.  Mr.  Ellerton  is  very  ill,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  have  careful  nurs- 
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ing.  His  mother  and  I  will  arrive  early  to- 
morrow to  take  charge  of  him.  For  the 
present,  good-bye." 

This  much  of  her  mission  accomplished, 
Rosie  sped  back  to  Bournemouth.  Sadly 
she  reflected  on  the  task  that  lay  before 
her — sorrowfully  and  tenderly  she  mused 
over  what  had  probably  been  the  fate 
of  Maurice.  It  was  true  she  had  but 
sheer  conjecture  to  go  upon,  when  she 
pictured  him  as  one  of  those  who  had 
perished  on  Chesil  Beach ;  and  then  Rosie 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  as  she  remember- 
ed that  she  was  in  no  wise  bound  to  com- 
municate such  misgivings  to  Mrs.  Ellerton. 
Of  course  not — if  it  was  so,  the  blow  should 
at  all  events  fall  later — it  was  not  in  her 
province  to  announce  poor  Maurice's  death, 
when  she  had  but  such  slender  data  to  go 
upon  ;  the  story  of  the  mysterious  stranger 
picked   up  at   the    Bill   might   be    a  mere 
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newspaper  canard.  At  all  events,  she 
neither  knew  positively  that  Maurice  had 
been  on  board,  nor,  supposing  that  he  were, 
that  he  had  perished.  And  yet  in  her 
heart  Rosie  felt  that  it  was  so. 

She  contrived  to  get  home  before  Mrs. 
Ellerton  had  begun  to  feel  uneasy  at  her 
absence  ;  and  after  tea,  curling  herself  up  at 
her  aunt's  feet  on  a  low  foot-stool,  Rosie 
told  the  story  of  the  shipwreck  in  her  own 
fashion  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pang  that 
concluding  paragraph  in  the  local  paper  had 
cost  her,  Rosie  did  enthusiastic  justice  to 
poor  Jennie  Holdershed's  memory.  She 
had  heard  much  on  that  subject  during  her 
visit  to  Weymouth,  and  Rosie  was  too  large- 
hearted  to  withhold  her  tribute  of  admira- 
tion for  the  dead  girl's  deed  of  daring. 

As  for  Mrs.  Ellerton,  her  colour  came  and 
went  during  her  niece's  narration,  but  she 
mastered   her  emotion  by  a  rare  effort  of 
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self-control,  as  she  said  at  last,  in  somewhat 
quavering  tones, 

"  Very  ill,  you  say,  dear.  We  must  go 
to  him  at  once,  Rosie.  I  cannot  lose  both 
my  boys." 

"  Of  course  we  must  go  to  him,  my 
mother,"  rejoined  Rosie,  with  a  gaiety  she 
was  very  far  from  feeling.  "I  made  all 
arrangements  to-day,  and  we  must  be  off 
by  the  first  train  in  the  morning.  Dainty's 
very  ill,  you  know,  but  then  when  you  and 
I  are  there  to  stuff  him  with  jellies  and  beef- 
tea,  .and  pet  him — ah,  my  mother,  trust  you 
for  that — we  shall  very  soon  have  him  round 
again." 

The  next  day  saw  Mrs.  Ellerton  and 
Rosie  established  at  the  Dolphin  Inn,  Chesil- 
town.  The  accommodation  was  somewhat 
rude,  but  what  recked  they  of  that  ?  They 
took  possession  of  Dainty,  and,  thanks  to 
their  unwearied  care,  at  the  end  of  a  week 
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he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  By  that 
time,  too,  Miss  Fielding  was  in  full  posses- 
sion of  what  had  been  his  relations  with 
Jennie  Holdershed.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  she  arrived  at  that  knowledge,  when 
one  reflects  that  Mr.  Weaver  was  a  constant 
visitor  to  the  sick  man's  room.  Tim  re- 
quired little  drawing-out  on  Miss  Fielding's 
part.  He  volunteered  his  information,  and 
dwelt  much  on  the  strong  attachment  that 
had  subsisted  between  those  two,  and  the 
charms  of  her  who  was  now  no  more. 

And  Rosie  was  too  sad  not  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  sorrowful  love-story.  Poor 
Dainty,  how  she  did  pity  him !  He  had 
played  his  last  card — what  a  blank  the  game 
of  life  must  appear  to  him  in  the  future ! 
The  brother  he  had  risked  so  much  for — 
the  girl  who  held  his  heart — both  dead ! 
What  was  he  to  look  forward  to  ?  It  would 
seem    a    wearisome    world    to    him,     she 
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thought,  when  he  got  well  enough  to  face  it 
again. 

A  few  clays  more,  and  they  bear  away 
the  invalid  to  Bournemouth.  Very  still 
and  silent  is  Dainty,  responding  to  all  their 
efforts  to  amuse  him  by  a  sad  faint 
smile. 

"  It's  no  use,  mother  dear,"  he  said 
gently.  "I  shall  get  well  in  time,  but  I'm 
fairly  broken  down  now.  If  you'd  known 
my  darling,  you  would  understand  what 
sorrow  it  is  I  have  to  face.  Poor  Maurice, 
too — ah,  mother,  it's  been  a  sore  time  for 
all  of  us." 

Mrs.  Ellerton  has  of  course  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  melancholy  end  of  her 
eldest  son.  Many  a  tear  has  she  shed  in 
the  solitude  of  the  night-watches  over  the 
miserable  ending  of  that  son  whom  she  had 
for  so  many  years  loved  and  looked  up  to. 
But  the  mother's   mind   is,  on  the  whole, 
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easier  now.  She  can  better  bear  to  picture 
him  cold  and  still  beneath  the  restless  waves 
than  a  prisoner  at  Portland. 

But  in  many  a  farm-house,  in  many  a 
fisherman's  cabin,  is  the  story  tolcl  yet  of 
how  Jennie  died  on  Chesil  Beach  to  save  the 
man  she  loved.  Many  a  Portland  lass  to 
this  day  feels  her  eyes  grow  moist  as  one  of 
the  elders  tells  the  tale  of  how  the  Maid  of 
the  Mist  perished. 
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EPILOGUE. 

f]lOUR  years  are  gone  and  past*;  the  turf 
-*-  grows  thick  over  Jennie's  grave  in 
Reforne  churchyard,  and  Maurice  Ellerton's 
bones  lie  bleaching  fathoms  deep  beneath 
the  waters.  Captain  Holdershed  has  fol- 
lowed his  niece,  and  also  laid  down  his 
grizzled  head  for  ever.  Nor'-westers,  visions, 
or  infirmity  of  temper,  shall  never  trouble 
him  more.  The  main-spring  of  his  life 
broke  upon  Chesil  Beach  that  night  Jennie 
perished  in  the  angry  surf.  There  was  no 
rousing  the  old  mariner  after  that — even  the 
loss  of  the  famous  telescope,  never  seen 
since  he  threw  it  so  recklessly  on  the  shingle, 
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failed  to  stir  him  from  his  apathy.  As  Mr. 
Weaver  remarked,  "  The  ould  gentleman 
had  even  lost  his  capacity  for  cursing."  He 
just  "  dwined  away,"  as  they  said.  Though 
losing  both  his  love  for  Dibdin  and  taste  for 
strong  waters,  he  faintly  quavered  a  stanza  of 
Tom  Bowline  one  evening,  said  he  felt  very 
weary,  and  the  next  morning,  when  they 
went  to  awaken  him,  the  old  mariner  was 
"gone  aloft." 

It  is  a  lovely  summer's  night — the  moon 
shines  brightly  over  Weymouth  Bay,  the 
tide  is  in,  and  the  sea  softly  kisses  the 
parapet  of  the  esplanade.  All  the  little 
watering-place  is  abroad.  The  strolling 
singers  roam  from  pitch  to  pitch  with 
jingling  harp  and  violoncello,  discoursing,  in 
somewhat  discordant  tones,  the  minstrelsie 
of  the  seaside.  The  benches  on  the  pro- 
menade are  thronged  with  loungers.  They 
who  pace   up   and   down  are   necessitated 
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almost  to  thread  their  way.  The  Wey- 
mouth season  has  set  fairly  in,  and  the 
lodging-house  keepers  must  be  driving  a 
roaring  trade. 

There  is  a  group  coming  slowly  down  the 
well-kept  gravel  walk  now,  that  many  a 
passer-by  involuntarily  turns  to  look  round 
at.  In  a  bath-chair  is  an  elderly  lady,  with 
soft  snowy  hair  and  sweet  blue  eyes.  She 
is  attended  by  a  young  man  and  a  young 
lady,  both  striking  in  their  way.  They  walk 
mostly  together,  and  seem  earnest  in  their 
talk  ;  and  when  they  get  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  chair,  a  smile  plays  about  that  elderly 
lady's  lips.  Mrs.  Ellerton  trusts  that  the 
dream  of  her  life  will  at  length  be  realized, 
and  that  Dainty  and  Rosie  may  come  to- 
gether at  last. 

"  It  must  be  very  sad  for  you,  Dainty," 
said  the  girl,  softly,   "this  coming  back  to 
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the  scene  of  so  much  misery.  I  wonder, 
when  the  mother  said  she  should  like  to  see 
Weymouth  again,  that  you  had  courage  to 
face  it?" 

"Time  mellows  all  things,  Rosie;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  rather  liked  the  idea. 
I  have  visited  several  places  hallowed  to 
me  by  old  memories — the  Wishing  Well  at 
Up  way,  and  a  grave  in  Reforne  churchyard ; 
you — you  can  guess  who's." 

He  said  this  in  quiet,  absent  tones,  and 
with  a  pre-occupied  air. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  she  replied.  "You 
must  take  me  there  some  day.  I  also  should 
like  to  see  that  grave." 

"  We  will  go  some  afternoon.  I  am 
haunted  with  the  old  memories,  Rosie. 
Sad,  but  no  longer  sorrowful,  if  you  can 
comprehend  such  an  anomaly." 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Miss  Fielding,  slowly. 
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No  further  word  passed  between  them, 
but  those  two  understood  each  other  mar- 
vellously well. 


TIIE    END. 
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